IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 
I. 


F I were to head this paper after the style of the old 

pamphleteers, with a title giving a brief summary of 

its contents, I should call it “Some Observations on Such 
of the American Institutions, Customs and Achievements as 
the Writer Encountered during a Sojourn of Five Summer 
Weeks in Certain of the Eastern States, including a Visit 
to Montreal in the Neighbouring Country of Canada.” For 
that is all these impressions amount to. The time was short, 
the field limited, there were no special opportunities in his 
way save that afforded by the Chicago Congress; nor can the 
writer boast any particular aptitude for philosophical reflec- 
tion on what he heard and saw. His experiences were those 
of the ordinary traveller, without introductions to the great 
or access to the private or contact with the influential. He 
saw America from the street and, although he met a variety 
of cultured and well-informed people to supplement his 
ignorance and correct his surmises, the value of his reflec- 
tions must necessarily be conditioned by all these different 
limitations. Still, under present conditions in America it is 
surely something to be able to chronicle even small beer. 
And if the question is raised whether these impressions are 
worth putting down at all, at least a sense that some of my 
American friends might be disappointed at not getting any 
answer to their oft-repeated question—** What do you think 
of the States?”, may serve as an excuse for attempting it. 

I was lucky in being in the States during the temperate 
season. From the elaborate provision made there against 
excessive heat and excessive cold, one gathers that the climate 
runs to uncomfortable extremes, but, apart from a hot snap 
in St. Louis at the end, June for this traveller proved a bright 
and cheery month, only verging on the borders of real heat. 
I've not seen New York in a blizzard nor the Great Lakes 
blocked with ice, nor again have I waved hands to the tropics 
from Florida or Texas; and so, many marked features of 
life in the States are wholly unknown to me. I made no 
contact with the old French culture in Louisiana nor with the 
Spanish in California: indeed, the whole vast region west of 
the Mississippi, with all its peculiar features, physical and 
social, remained out of my ken,—just as they were for that 
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matter out of Washington’s ken in his day. My concern, 
therefore, may be said to be with the America of George 
Washington. 

It made ‘a brave sight on the sun-bright morning of June 
4th as seen from the decks of the “Mauretania.’’ As the 
ship approached the Narrows, there lay the far-famed Coney 
Island to the right—that densely-populated sand-bar that 
gives the New Yorker access to Atlantic seas and breezes and 
other less healthy delights. From Quarantine, one sees the 
clustered sky-scrapers that occupy the southernmost part of 
New York City or Manhattan Island, all glittering in the sun 
and crowned by plumes of steam from their radiators. Man- 
hattan Island is long and narrow, flanked by two excellent, 
broad water-ways. Intense business concentration and no 
room for lateral expansion have, therefore, begotten the sky- 
scraper, which is simply a street on end, served by vertical 
train-systems, both local and express, called elevators. The 
immense weight of these high structures is not borne by the 
walls, which are only weather screens, but by a steel frame- 
work resting on foundations which in all cases are sunk to 
the solid rock-base of the island, reached occasionally at a 
depth of 100 feet or even more. Thus stresses in all direc- 
tions, lateral as well as vertical, can be met, as in a bridge, 
and the building carried safely to an enormous height. The 
average height of the down-city sky-scrapers is from 300 to 
400 feet, but they are all dwarfed by the Woolworth Build- 
ing, which is only a few feet short of 800 feet high, contains 
55 storeys, and houses, when fully occupied, about 30,000 
people, the population of a large town. This huge cliff-like 
structure, with its graceful tower, contains on its 28th floor, 
ata rental, I was told, of $35,000.00, the entire Law Depart- 
ment—library, lecture- and class-rooms, staff-rooms, etc. 
—of the Catholic University of Fordham, which thus com- 
bines nearness to the Courts and Law Offices with the airy 
solitude of a suburb. It is common here for solicitor’s clerks 
to work during the day at the practical side of their profes- 
sion, as young medicos “walk the hospitals,’’ and in the 
evening to study for their degree. At a lower level in the 
same building, Fordham conducts a flourishing School of 
Sociology and Courses of Extension Lectures for teachers 
anxious to acquire degrees and diplomas. It is said that 
this school is frequented on Saturdays by upwards of 600 
nuns belonging to various teaching Orders! There is surely 
no parallel to this state of things—a zeal for knowledge dis- 
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played so unconventionally—in the Old World. One meets 
the sky-scraper in all the modern cities of the States: 
Chicago boasts one of the most beautiful—the Wrigley 
Building—four hundred feet high and built on the model of 
some famous French chateaux, and another—The Temple— 
which is a set of business offices 260 feet in height sur- 
mounted by a Gothic church tower and spire complete rising 
to an additional 300 feet! This strange combination of 
the worship of God and Mammon is undenominational and is 
devoted to the social help and betterment of the youth of 
Chicago. But though the New York sky-scrapers are apt 
to be the first things to impress the visitor they are not the 
only things, and we need not linger over their charms and 
oddities. Majora, if not altiora, canamus. 

To reach my destination in New York involved a drive 
from south to north of Central Park, the vast expanse which 
lies in the very heart of Manhattan and, like a heart, is essen- 
tial to its health. The island itself is about 10 miles long 
and two broad: in the midst lies this beautifully laid-out 
paradise, about 24 miles long by threequarters of a mile 
broad, with an amazing variety of water and woodland, 
winding dells and rocky summits, bringing the country to 
the doors of the swarming populations east and west. The 
laying-out of this park, which is larger than Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens together, was planned in 1857, and since 
that time continuous efforts have been made to develop the 
amenities of the city in every direction. Those on the east 
and west riverside, south of Central Park, are gone beyond 
repair, for the water-front there is wholly occupied by the 
docks of New York, and the East River seems entirely aban- 
doned to commerce. But the city shore of the Hudson from 
‘72nd Street northwards forms a long stretch of park-land, 
growing in beauty and extent by systematic development of 
the riverside. An active and far-seeing municipality will 
in a few years add enormously to the physical attractions 
of New York. 

The city will need all the fresh air it can get. It is 
growing daily, growing upwards. The mammoth business 
erections of “down town” find their counterparts everywhere 
in the vast “apartments” which are replacing the ordinary 
dwelling houses, even in Fifth Avenue and Riverside Drive. 
They are filled as soon as they are habitable, and thus the 
number of persons to the acre is constantly increasing. The 
stranger is struck by the intense building activity on all sides. 
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Most of the mansions in Fifth Avenue, costly in material 
and elegant in design, have been ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
desire for convenient house-room. Self-contained flats, two 
hundred feet, it may be, in the air, are everywhere in demand. 
They are not unsightly, these great bluffs of masonry, and 
they are up-to-date in all their appointments. But they add 
very much to the problem of traffic, created both by the 
concentration of the population and by the desire to avoid 
it. To the latter is due the prodigious multiplication of 
autos, the annual increase of which placed on the streets of 
New York runs into hundreds of thousands. The cheap auto 
has definitely banished the bicycle: the streets around any 
great building in course of erection are choked with the cars 
of the bricklayers. If it were not for the periodic halts 
in obedience to the red-light signals it would be impossible 
to cross a New York avenue. Even as it is the death-rate 
from motor-traffic has so grown that the city authorities, 
wishing to arouse public opinion, have erected monuments, 
here and there, inscribed to the memory of the (three hun- 
dred odd) people killed by autos since Jan. 1926. This is 
one of the cases where material civilization tends to prove 
its own undoing: the good of the community is subordinated 
to the convenience of the individual; the immediate end 
is secured at the expense of the higher but more remote. 
New York is bravely battling with its traffic problem. New 
subways are being made, bridges and tunnels constructed to 
relieve the pressure on the island, but as every exit means 
also an entrance, it is hard to see therein any permanent 
remedy. Decentralization, after all, is the only cure for 
the evils of centralization, as London also knows. The city 
railways, whether “elevated”’ or “sub-way,” seem to be the 
survivals of an earlier and rougher period, when usefulness 
took precedence of any esthetic consideration. They are 
far inferior in equipment to those of London, though they do 
their work of rapid transit as efficiently and much more 
cheaply. Nothing, one thinks, but dire need could ever have 
invented, or long tolerated, the Elevated System which 
darkens several fine avenues running north and south, and 
depreciates by its noise and dirt the value of all the property 
along its route. But notwithstanding all this, New York 
struck me as a pleasant city, one which realizes that, in spite 
of Wall Street, money is not everything, and is never better 
used than in being devoted to religion, education, and art. 
I can barely mention the Catholic University of Fordham, 
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with the Messenger Press in its grounds, the last word in 
efficiency, lying north of the island in the Bronx district, 
surrounded by fine parks, and the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, occupying the highest ground in Manhattan, one of 
the chief centres of the liturgical music reform in the States, 
and only one of the many fine Convents and Academies con- 
ducted by the Religious in the Eastern States. 

For some reason, although the modern steel-frame struc- 
tures are supposed to be made fire-proof, New York seems 
particularly liable to outbreaks of fire: consequently nearly 
every house is furnished with an exterior fire-escape, gener- 
ally affixed to the building, front or back, without any 
attempt at architectural effect. From my short experience 
I should think that they also lessen the labours and risks of 
the enterprising burglar—I had one of the craft, a poor 
specimen, in my room the third night I slept in the city— 
so that the lowering of the premium for fire-insurance may 
perhaps be counterbalanced by the increase of that against 
loss by theft! . 

Brooklyn, across the East River, seems much more remote 
from New York than Birkenhead from Liverpool. New 
Yorkers spoke of an expedition to that populous end of Long 
Island with doubt and trepidation. It has not the symmetry 
of their own well-ordered township. The streets run any 
way, just as in a European town: it has not developed the 
sky-scraper habit, having room to expand. The wealthy New 
Yorker passes it on his way to his palace on Long Island 
Sound, and it has to be traversed by the multitudes that 
seek their recreation on Coney Island and the other ocean 
beaches. Otherwise, I gathered, no Manhattan Islander 
visits it without a guide. To the disappointment of lovers 
of symmetry and statistics, Jersey City on the other side 
of the Hudson, so far from being part of New York, belongs 
to the separate Sovereign State of New Jersey. But com- 
mercially the two cities have innumerable bonds symbolized 
by tunnels, in use and in the making, ferries, and at least 
one projected bridge. 

The Hudson, that separates them, combines commercial 
utility with much natural beauty, and has therefore often 
been compared with the Rhine. It is navigable as far as 
Albany, 140 miles north of New York. I followed its course 
for half that distance as far as Poughkeepsie, passing on 
the way such notable American institutions as Sing Sing, 
where, according to the satirist, so many great financiers 
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graduate, and the Naval Academy of West Point. The New 
Jersey or West side of the river rises for several miles in lofty 
wooded cliffs called the Palisades, and, higher up, the stream 
now wholly in New York State, widens for about twenty 
miles into a beautiful lake four miles broad. Near Pough- 
keepsie on the river bank is the Jesuit Noviciate of St. 
Andrew’s-on-the-Hudson, founded in 1900-3 by Father 
Edward Ignatius Purbrick, whose memoir is now appearing 
in our pages,—a huge establishment housing some 40 “ter- 
tians,"’ 72 “juniors,” and over 100 novices, with their cor- 
responding staffs, finely situated in wooded grounds and com- 
manding glorious views up and down the river—an ideal spot 
but already too small for the work it has todo. Remember- 
ing that this Maryland-New York Province has already 
another noviciate at Shadowbrook, Mass., with over 100 
novices and juniors, we cannot wonder that it should have 
been divided since my visit, and that the larger portion, 
Maryland, should be contemplating the erection of yet 
another Domus Probationis. 

Before leaving New York I was privileged to meet at a 
centenary dinner given to the publishers, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, many Catholics distinguished for the production and 
distribution of literature ——Arthur and Louis Kenedy, the pre- 
sent heads of the firm, representatives of Messrs. Herder, 
Wagner, Benziger, etc., names very familiar from our review 
columns, editors like Mr. Michael Williams of the Common- 
weal, and the Rev. Frs. McHugh and Callan, O.P., of the 
Ecclesiastical Review, Mr.Thomas Walsh, Spanish scholar 
and poet, and a number of other authors, whose names fre- 
quently appear in our pages. That banquet provided my 
first opportunity of seeing the Prohibition law in operation; 
outwardly it was completely effective, and, when one con- 
siders how lavish American hospitality would have been on 
such a convivial occasion before the Volstead Act, one must 
admit its superficial success. But, I think, all the guests 
that wanted strong drink got what they wanted, if not from 
the Hotel Astor, at least from remoter sources. I may say 
here that, moving in almost entirely Catholic circles in 
America, I found no one to admit the intrinsic validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Act which applies it. It 
does not fulfil the scholastic definition of a just law—‘‘a 
regulation in accordance with reason promulgated by the 
head of a community for the public welfare.” It is a re- 
striction on liberty out of proportion to the end in view. Its 
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principle would justify a whole sumptuary code—the abolition 
of tobacco-smoking, of extravagance in dress, of newspaper 
and novel reading, of betting, especially on ‘Change. It 
is a shameful admission of the general inability to apply 
moral checks to indulgence. The sole condition of affairs 
that could make it reasonable is that which obliges under sin 
the drunkard to practise abstinence—nation-wide incapacity 
to use, without abusing, strong drink. Its inspiration springs 
from a perverted Christianity, the Puritanism which is as 
deep an offence to God’s goodness as is its opposite, unbridled 
self-indulgence. It is symbolized for all time in the typical 
millionaire, who neither smokes nor goes to theatres, and has 
risen to his monied eminence over the wrecks of thousands of 
lives ruined by his unethical economics. It prevents ex- 
cess though not the desire of it. It obviates waste—in one 
particular direction. The benefit which it has conferred on 
the family of the drunkard, it has counterbalanced by in- 
spiring a universal contempt for law. Its strongest advo- 
cates are those whose profit lies in breaking it. And finally 
the European considers that no community, except one which 
never had, or had hopelessly lost, the Christian tradition, 
could have enacted in such a solemn way a decree which 
aims at curing a merely external and far from universal 
abuse, capable of remedy by a dozen other measures. It 
puts the United States under the stigma of being unable as 
a whole to practise reasonable restraint, and of themselves 
abusing, in an hitherto unheard-of and very amateurish way, 
the possession of sovereign power. It is not because Pro- 
hibition irked me personally that I thus condemn it. Far 
from it, I rejoiced in the multitude of cool and refreshing 
“soft’’ drinks, in which America more and more excels, and 
found “near-beer”’ just as palatable as the real article, but 
the sight of a great nation in nursery bonds and resorting, 
to evade them, to nursery tricks, was not pleasant to a lover 
of freedom and human dignity. 

One need not go far from New York to enjoy beautiful 
scenery. The Catskill Mountains lie a hundred miles to the 
north and the Adirondacks, flanked to the east by two long 
and very lovely lakes, George and Champlain, about fifty 
miles further. But much nearer, just across the Hudson in 
New Jersey, there are lakes and woods and little mountains 
which recall the beauty of Sussex,—the very name appears 
as that of one of the county divisions, amongst Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Somerset, and Cumberland—and there I spent 
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a happy day with an old friend who is pastor of a village 
church. It was a country rectory of the best type: the little 
chapel, of wood but spotlessly clean, with few but tasteful 
ornaments: the residence that of a scholar and lover of art, 
pverflowing with books—“my one extravagance '’—old calf- 
bound editions of the Fathers and great theologians, modern 
works of literature, magazines,—every room walled with 
them, and all chosen for: use not show. Here my friend, who 
has lived in his time and worked in England, passes the 
afternoon of his days, keeping in touch with the great world 
through a lectureship in philosophy at Columbia University, 
where he upholds with distinction the cause of Scholasticism, 
but finding his main work in the service of his little church 
and the care of his flock,—a life of culture and zeal, not 
generally associated with the hustle of the States but doubt- 
less not uncommon in the country districts. This kindly and 
urbane priest motored me during my brief stay far beyond 
the bounds of his parish into a region of forest and lake 
near the western border of the State, where the cosmopolitan 
character of its inhabitants or their ancestors is reflected in 
the names of their villages—Andover, Sparta, Stockholm, 
Ogdensburg, Hibernia, Hamburg, La Fayette—and where 
much of the country is still unreclaimed. Some day, Ameri- 
cans having exploited the West, will return and discover and 
colonize the East. We, in this tight little island, could not 
afford to leave such large areas unpeopled. 

The longer one stayed in New York the more there seemed 
to be to do and see, but time was short and the pivotal date 
of the Congress compelled one to aim at mu/éa rather than 
multum. 1 was able to say Mass to my joy at Manhattanville 
Convent on the Feast of the Sacred Heart, and might have 
had a demonstration at the School of Music had time per- 
mitted. The next day I went to Baltimore to visit Wood- 
stock College, the chief theologate of the Society in the 
East. I passed on the way through the grounds of John 
Hopkins University, still in large measure to be built, and 
Loyola College—a new Jesuit foundation, three miles from 
Baltimore—with fine buildings in course of completion. 
‘Woodstock is about fifteen miles further on, a large lately- 
increased building housing 240 students and professors, and 
standing on an eminence in beautifully wooded grounds. 
The annual ordinations were in progress. Archbishop Curley 
of Baltimore, one of the big men in the American hierarchy, 
had raised that morning nearly 50 candidates to the diacon- 
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ate. The weather had struck warm, and white hats and 
alpaca coats seemed to be the only clerical wear,—to which 
I was glad to conform. Here amongst the professors are 
many whose names are well-known in England through their 
writings—Frs. Barrett, Papi, and others—and it was a plea- 
sure to meet them in the flesh. Like St. Andrew's, Wood- 
stock is flanked by a river, the Patapsco, which flows into 
Chesapeke Bay. I returned to Baltimore in the evening 
through a pleasant country richly cultivated and full of neat 
frame villa-houses, and took train to Washington, a short 
hour’s journey. I had reason to appreciate there the elabor- 
ate provision made in most American houses for getting cool, 
—showers for the outer and iced drinks for the inner man. 
Washington, as most of our Ambassadors seem to find, is 
very enervating because of the prolonged heat: on the other 
hand, and on that account perhaps, it is the “leafiest’’ city, 
imaginable, laid out in the usual rectangular fashion, with 
great diagonal avenues and wooded circles at the intersec- 
tions. As Federal Capital and the seat of Government it is 
almost wholly residential, and occupies the whole District of 
Columbia, originally carved out of Maryland and Virginia 
and meant to be 10 miles square, but as a matter of fact oc- 
cupying only 69 square miles on the north side of the 
Potomac, because Virginia in 1846 regained her contribu- 
tion: Perhaps the Potomac was felt to be the better natural 
boundary. The District is in many ways a strange little 
community of some half a million folk, governed by three 
Commissioners appointed by the President, and, although 
giving shelter to Congress and the House of Representatives, 
yet itself without franchise of any sort. One fourth of the 
whole population is coloured: it is here that the negro-prob- 
lem, so acute further south and west, begins to declare itself, 
for the District of Columbia is just south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

The negro forms one in ten of the whole population of 
the United States. He has been emancipated for about 60 
years, has had many opportunities of acquiring education 
and of growing in civilization, has secured in many cases 
comparative wealth, yet he still bears the marks, physical, 
moral and intellectual, of an inferior race. He has never 
as a whole risen above the ranks of the manual labourer. It 
must by this time be clear that nature, not nurture, is the 
cause of his backwardness. Whatever advance he makes is 
due to some strain of the blood of the white races. His 
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inferiority is so obvious that, in spite of the XIV and XV 
Amendments—admitting all to full citizenship and forbidding 
discrimifiation on account of colour—the negro in one way 
or another has been practically disfranchised. How long 
will he consent to this social and political discrimination, 
made more marked in many Southern States by caste laws of 
various kinds? It would appear that, apart from sporadic 
outbreaks like the race-riots in Chicago in 1919, the negro 
population will acquiesce in their lot. It is part of their 
sense of inferiority that they are incapable of sustained re- 
sentment. In any case they are not increasing relatively 
to the whites, and their death-rate in urban centres, to which 
they constantly flock, always exceeds their birth-rate. The 
one hope for this hapless race, doomed to social ostracism in 
a white community, is to teach it Christianity. Therein 
lies solace and hope for the down-cast of this world. 
Unfortunately, less than a quarter of a million, out of ten 
millions,are Catholics, the rest have to be content with none, 
or with the emotional religion of the sects. Catholics in the 
States, who are becoming the main support of missions to 
the heathen in every land, will not, I am sure, neglect their 
own. A movement is on foot to intensify the campaign to 
convert the negro to Catholicism: it may be, in his grasp of 
the true faith, his incapacity in other regards will be re- 
moved or mitigated. The Catholic at any rate grows in 
resignation as he does in hope. Recognizing that he has no 
abiding citizenship here, he is less concerned when deprived 
of it. Nothing can restore happiness to the emancipated 
but still oppressed negro except the plain and simple truths of 
Catholic Christianity. 

He has his revenge in one very practical way. His social 
outlawry itself furnishes him with the weapon. By pur- 
chasing a house in a street of whites, he immediately de- 
preciates the whole neighbouring property. If he remains, 
the whites gradually leave. In this fashion he has won whole 
quarters to himself in various cities, and no speculator in 
house property is secure against his influence. 

There is much more to be said about Washington—does it 
not boast of Georgetown, the oldest Catholic University in the 
States?—but not at this particular moment. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDWARD IGNATIUS PURBRICK, S.J. 
II. 


O Fr. Purbrick more than to any other one man was 
due the building of the new Stonyhurst. Battles 
royal were waged over the plans, held to be too 
grandiose. Oddly, those adopted were, he owned, more 
magnificent than anything he had intended. He began 
building at the two ends—the West Wing, and the Academy 
Room (which he had wished to go right up to the roof, without 
dormitory above it), lest his successor might try to shorten 
the College down. The result was that, as the two parts of 
the building grew together, it became clear that the two ends 
would not quite fit—hence the unsightly shallowness of the 
staircase in the middle. In the teeth of great opposition he 
also vastly enlarged the Seminary (a name he hated : he tried 
in vain to substitute in practice the official name, St. Mary’s 
Hall), or house of Philosophy : his real intention was to create 
a “Collegium Maximum” by removing Theology from St. 
Beuno’s to Stonyhurst, thereby making a sort of educational 
colony starting with the preparatory studies (which succeeded 
the novitiate at Hodder) and ending with the crown of Sciences, 
Theology. (By the actual transportation of philosophy 
and theology in our own day to Heythrop, near Oxford, the 
major part of his plan has at long last been accomplished.) 
His views on philosophy were that, during the three years 
devoted to it, a man could expect to learn no more than its 
“catechism ’”’: he urged profound distrust of compendiums, 
together with “ implicit faith in your professors till you have 
done with them”: philosophy was an affair that should be 
pursued throughout life, assisted by some objective study— 
or hobby, if one preferred to call it so—such as geology or 
comparative anatomy. In consequence he always supported— 
often by his personal presence, by speeches and by essays— 
the ‘“‘ English Academy ”’ existing among the “ philosophers ” 
of St. Mary’s Hall, and he insisted that all should practise 
writing and speaking and even the reviewing of books. He 
detested loose thought or verbosity. 

At Stonyhurst he revealed what must (it seems to me) 
have been his supreme gift—that of government. My quite 
personal impression is that this gift required cultivation. 
I fancy that he felt himself—and constantly curbed the 
feeling, and finally educated it quite away—something of a 
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Napoleon. He saw so clearly certain vast ideals, that he took, 
at first, only with an effort any narrower perspective ; and it 
seemed so natural to him to offer himself ‘‘ wholly to labour,” 
that to do a minimum of duty, or even to tolerate much of 
a comfortable “‘ margin” in life, seemed to him incompre- 
hensible. - Once he blazed out: “It would do us all good 
(i.e., himself and his community) to be tied to a cart and 
thrashed round Hurst Green!” Add to this a certain tendency 
to disregard or disesteem the little national mannerisms, so 
to say, that had developed among the English and Irish 
Jesuits with whom he had to deal, and an instinct for making 
the exterior of the Society in England rather more like what 
he had learnt to love in Rome, or had assimilated from her 
history, and I think you have the only elements that might 
have made, now and again, for friction. But clarity of 
observation, being souled by charity, became (I feel) sagacity, 
and in the end true wisdom, a gift of the Holy Ghost intended 
from the outset. 

Meanwhile, he cared for every part of his charge, with a 
minute care for detail quite as Napoleonic as his wide-eyed 
sweep of the field. He interpreted “ the spiritual man judgeth 
all things ” as warranting his examining the different sorts of 
grain on the estate: he was fascinated by and visited a gipsy 
encampment there and felt sure that none of the gipsies (who 
loved him) ‘‘ committed more than one mortal sin per annum.”’ 
He always had time for all, and the handle of his door was 
rarely without a boy’s cap hanging on it, showing that an 
interview was in progress. The interviews were happy— 
once, he says, he was “ chaffing a boy as usual,” and the boy 
remained solemn. ‘‘ What is the matter? ” asked the Rector. 
“T mustn’t laugh,” said the boy, “ I’m in retreat.’’ He had, 
we hear, a very sure touch with boys and young men : almost, 
he seemed at times over-indulgent. Later on, at Wimbledon, 
a lady, who had an important appointment with him, called, 
only to be told by the hall-boy, immersed in a comic paper, 
that Fr. Purbrick was out. She was about to leave, much 
surprised, when another lady arrived and inquired for Fr. Kerr. 
“Out,” said the boy. Only next day did she realize that 
the boy, who had not the least intention of abandoning his 
paper to search for priests, announced to all alike that 
the Fathers were out. “I suppose you think,” said 
Fr. Purbrick, “that I ought to hammer him well. But I 
cannot bring myself to be hard on boys: I know too well 
that one can only be a boy once.” 
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He was always, as Rector [says Fr. Joseph Rickaby] 
fond of imparting domestic news to his Community, and 
loved to keep them au courant of all that was going forward. 
His friendliness and accessibility were amazing. He would 
push away a pile of work to have a chat with you, and 
so sure were you of his doing this, that you would visit 
him ten minutes before some community duty, so that 
you could at once be certain of saying what you needed, 
and yet of not taking up too much of the Rector’s time or 
your own. 


And he never forgot the sick. He would return from some 
journey with little presents for them—for one old and ailing 
priest he came back with a special sort of soap he thought he 
would like. And this was no “ official”’ charity. His greater 
opportunity of seeing deep into men made him but esteem 
them the more : 

Ah me! One feels very small after each peep into 
the noble interiors of others. Other people see the outside 
and something of the weakness of human nature, but 
the Superior enters the inner world, and must be a villain 
if he does not learn a lesson of humility. Pray for me 
that I may have the gift of sympathy and entering into 
the feelings of others. In dealing with numbers one is 
very apt to grow callous, and treat men in masses, not as 
individuals, each with his own peculiar character and 
disposition, the work of God and the result of various 
agencies. 


His kindness took him outside the actual College, and he 
insisted on having a confessional in the Church, and it was 
a joy to him to give a retreat to the local Children of Mary, 
most of whom were College servants, though this involved 
his going through rain and snow to give the first meditation 
at, I think, 5.30 a.m. at Hurst Green. 


It is quite a treat to have a little of this spiritual work 
to do, and a special delight to have to do with people so 
thoroughly in earnest and so beautifully simple. 


During this time, of course, he kept his eye on the outer 
world, though he felt himself “‘enmewed.”” The most sub- 
stantial controversy in which he took part was, naturally, 
that concerning the going of Catholics to Oxford and 
Cambridge. A valuable collection of papers exists connected 
with this subject, though I think in all save one he has sunk 
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his personality in collective reports. In a pamphlet of 51 
pages—itself a “special report”’ on the sub-commission on 
Higher Education appointed in London in November, 1871— 
he argues that at present there is “‘simply no University 
education’ for Catholics, since study for London degrees, 
though ensuring a good curriculum, admitted of no life in 
common—his great preoccupation—, carried no prestige, had 
in it nothing of Oxford or Cambridge “ outside of which there 
is in England no such thing as a real University, a Studium 
Generale, where all branches of a liberal education are taught 
to multitudes drawn from all parts of the kingdom.” No 
equivalent was possible: it lay beyond the “ whole range 
and scope”’ of Ushaw, Oscott and Stonyhurst. To prepare 
for London had had, no doubt, a good effect on all our colleges : 
it raised the standard: it intensified work: it removed part 
of the sense of isolation. But, after all, it did but provide 
University tests—not University life. 


But if we do not bring together greater numbers and 
secure their contact and competition with their non- 
Catholic peers, then, to use the figure of Mr. Allies, we 
shall continue to wear our prison dress, and to carry about 
with us our prison spirit. We shall remain isolated outside 
the great currents of English life, and therefore powerless 
to affect them. 


He rejected with derision the extraordinary idea of a 
travelling Catholic Examination Board: argued that mere 
founding of prizes was quite inadequate: that to beg Oxford 
and Cambridge to throw open their degrees to non-residents 
was useless and anyhow missed the whole point : demolished 
a scheme for founding Catholic houses of Higher Studies 
destined to coalesce later on into a Catholic University, and 
argued warmly in favour of a sort of Catholic Keble at Oxford. 
But the going of Catholics to the Universities was again 
prohibited from Rome, and in 1874 Manning inaugurated the 
University College at Kensington. Fr. Purbrick foresaw 
the very reasons that were to destroy it, and thought that it 
would, meantime, injure the “ philosophy ’’ department at 
Stonyhurst, the development of which, and of similar depart- 
ments elsewhere, he held to be the only possible, though a 
most unsatisfactory, alternative. This led to a rather acri- 
monious correspondence in the Weekly Register; but the 
upshot was that in 1895 Rome permitted Catholics to go to 
the Universities as they now do, and Cardinal Vaughan 
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immediately put Fr. Purbrick on the Council. What he hoped 
for men, he hoped too in due proportion for girls and even 
for religious. 


I hope that the good nuns will, emerge from their 
cramping isolation. . . . Some day when left out in 
the cold those good nuns will open their eyes and regret 
their exclusiveness. 


Living in those revolutionary years—1870 and onward— 


he could not but have a world-outlook, and it was, on the 
whole, pessimistic, at least as concerned the immediate future. 
He permitted himself one prophecy : 


Mr. X. has been here and I gave him my ideas on the 
probability of revolution in the next 9 years, and he said 
he did not see where it was to come from. But my argu- 
ment was that it is with human beings as with the great 
icebergs which drift southward out of the frozen seas. 
They swim two-thirds under water, and one-third above, 
and so long as the equilibrium is maintained, you would. 
think they were as stable as the rocks. But the water 
is warmer than the air—the tepid current washes the 
base of the berg—silently in the depths the centre of 
gravity is changed ; and then in a moment, with one vast 
roll, the enormous mass heaves over, and the crystal peaks 
which had been glancing so proudly in the sunlight, are 
buried in the ocean for ever. Such a process has these 
many years been going on in England, only it is not one 
but many currents that are quietly sapping the foundations 
of our English Constitution, infidelity, liberal notions, or 
that worst form of unbelief, utter indifferentism, trades- 
unions, peace fallacies, commercial dishonesty, scraps of 
godless legislation, divorce courts, educational movements, 
none of them perhaps capable of detaching any large 
fragments, but in their combined action most powerfully 
erosive. Then, one day, will come from without a war 
which will come in aid of their work, and seem to accomplish 
what has in fact been their doing. When will that day 
come? Perhaps not in ’7o or ’71, but sooner or later come it 
must, and then. . . . Now I am croaking, you will 
say. No, in the midst of that commotion, I expect to 
see the Catholic Church emerge from her long slumber, 
master the English nation once more. When all else is 
proved unstable, men will begin to look to the only firm, 
rock-built, divine institution. 
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But those who think that his work was either quite interior 
to the Society of Jesus, or concerned with bleak matters like 
educatiopal politics, must be told of a really remarkable piece 
of ‘‘ work” that occupied him all this while, and for long 
afterwards. A Catholic doctor had come to live near the 
College, and, so desolate did his destined life appear there, 
that he had stipulated that some Father from the College 
must visit him daily—he wanted to talk. This began before 
Fr. Purbrick’s time, but he, when Superior at St. Mary’s Hall, 
succeeded to the practice of daily visits, and made himself 
quite worshipped by the household. He played with the 
children, became their confessor, taught them Latin, gave 
them a little retreat of their own, and when the family after- 
wards moved to Clitheroe, and the doctor’s dearly-loved wife 
died, he drove daily down, during three weeks, to console 
her daughters and another member of the family who was 
sick. Still more, he wrote from 1870 till 1871 a daily letter- 
diary, and sent it to the little girls. Frankly, it is a wonderful 
production. He literally puts in everything. It is full of 
puns and whimsicalities, which one ought not to read without 
carefully recollecting that they were addressed to mid-Victorian 
young ladies . . . it has plenty of spiritual direction 
suited to their age: it gives details of domestic happenings, 
and quite a large amount of foreign news. It contains 
elaborate discussions of the meaning of words, such as 
“quaint” : etymologies, and highly technical topics like the 
“best metre into which to translate Homer,” and not a little 
rhetoric of a sort to-day unthinkable. Roman memories are 
‘‘ juicy to me as the sunny side of a fresh plucked nectarine. 

. Ah, Rome, Rome! how my heart bleeds for you!” .. . 
“‘ Letter from X, such an epistle, so feminine—all about the 
brothers’ bread and milk and underlinen. Queer world.” 
“It seems that the world just now only contains relics of 
holiness, for it is very nearly wholly gone.” 


What is the matter? My head whirls, my pulse gallops, 
my tongue rattles in my mouth. I am not well, and shall 
go and lie down a bit. It is like the sensations which in 
Rome used to precede an attack of febbre ephemeride. 
You will excuse more diary to-day. God bless you. 


It may indeed be recalled that Fr. Purbrick was, all his life, 
rather ill, and whether from this or from his habit of beginning 
his personal day at about 11 p.m., had often no more than 
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one or two hours’ sleep. Yet it is not forgotten how he would 
spend time marking books in catalogues for little girls to read, 
and would come “ almost running’ down the College corri- 
dors, hands outstretched, to welcome them. 

* ak * * * 

In 1877-8, and again in 1879, Fr. Purbrick was sent to 
make a tour in the United States and in Canada. At that 
time he frankly did not like what he saw, and the future of 
religion in America did not seem to him promising. He kept 
a diary of his tours, but after he disembarked, save for a few 
comments on the actual city of New York as it then was, the 
diary consists, as usual, merely of a list of sermons preached, 
persons interviewed, and places visited. He returned to be 
made Provincial in 1880, which he remained till 1888: he 
was then Tertian-Master at Manresa till 1895; and for two 
years Rector at Wimbledon. He was then sent as Visitor 
and Provincial to the Maryland Province, U.S.A., an almost 
unparalleled mission, I suppose, and returned in 1900. He 
then spent part of three years at Bournemouth, one as Spiritual 
Father at Clongowes, two at Liverpool, and returned to 
Maryland as Instructor of Tertians in 1906. After a year 
he came back, to Manchester, and remained there till his 
death, July 18th, 1914. 

With what concerns the sheer administration of the 
Society, whether in England or America, we have naturally no 
business here: what matters is his character and his in- 
fluence. We condense part of the rule he set before him- 
self for observation as Provincial. He held that he ought 


To sustain the whole Province by means of prayer 
and union with God before all ; never to admonish anyone 
when under influence of anger or other emotion ; to admit 
all at any time; never to write or seem distracted when 
anyone was speaking lest he should feel he was being 
made light of; to show special consideration to anyone 
who was hard-worked; never to rebuke when a man 
came spontaneously to speak, but to keep that for a separate 
occasion ; to encourage expansion of heart and never to 
mix the judicial with the paternal function; never to 
insist, if a penance were not well received or a fault denied— 
bitterness would be worse than what one wished to correct. 
Never correct higher officials for slight or rare faults; if 
faults multiplied, correct them gently and in private. 
Be ready to consult, and make much of advice; never 
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override, nor act over a subordinate superior’s head. 
Never express opinions about subjects which would hurt if 
they heard them; forestall, encourage, animate good 
intentions and efforts. Be more careful to uphold the 
authority of a subordinate than one’s own; never dis- 
believe, nor nurse grievance, nor condemn even mentally 
one still unheard. Shownoparsimony. Take the tenderest 
care of the reputation of a subject. The chief Superior 
should make much even to himself of the good side of 
local Superiors, and not think to remedy defects by the 
one step of changing their offices. He cannot be too 
loyal to subordinates, too fair in his judgments, too patient 
of defects, but by kindness, frankness and confidence 
manage to correct many a defect without a word about 
them. Confidence begets confidence. 


I think his very refusals testified to this spirit. He was 
quite capable of saying, and often said, ‘I give no reasons. 
I want you to have the full merit of obedience ’’"—and, above 
all, he never gave second-best reasons for his orders, which are 
so easily seen through by subordinates—but he would also 
write his reasons very fully, when he thought fit, and always 
temper his decisions with friendly words: thus, to one who 
had failed as a class-master, he wrote : 


Don’t distress yourself. All will turn out for the best. 
Not a word of blame has been written to me; only that 
you were unable to manage the school, and that they were 
quite out of hand, and by consequence their studies 
suffering. 

It is not everyone who has the special gift of managing 
boys, and in this case I can see there were difficulties 
which put you at more than ordinary disadvantage. 

Never mind, we shall find a berth for you where you 
will be very useful. . . . Do not above all be dejected 
about the matter. It may well be that God wants you 
for other work. 


And when he had to refuse a permission to go home he 
used those military metaphors he loved—We are commissioned 
officers ; we cannot expect furlough for every domestic sorrow. 
And he quoted notable examples of the virtue he was asking : 
“ Heroic, you will say. Utinam sic omnes/ We should 
achieve great things then. . . . I am praying for a little 
sunshine for you all.” 
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As for the perfection of obedience, his idea is set forth as 


follows : 








Of course the intellect is constrained cognitae veritatis 
evidentid—and there is no going against that nor does 
St. Ignatius advise it. But what he wants is either that 
your will should be so inclined to obey that caeco quodam 
impetu, i.e., I suppose by not waiting to reflect, you are 
carried to obey by the maxim that God wants this of me. 
This St. Ignatius approves most highly, and surely there 
can be no sound objection to it. It is always rational 
to obey God, and always therefore rational to obey 
any one who has His authority for His sake, unless in the 
case of clear evidence that God cannot have ordered, 
because the thing ordered is evidently a sin. 

No one dreams of forcing the intellect where alone 
force can be attempted and where moreover it is impossible. 

But let a thing be matter of opinion, open therefore 
to doubt and discussion, then the intellect, as we know by 
experience, is influenced by the love or humility or spirit 
of obedience which animates the will. It takes for granted 
that the Superior’s wish is the right thing, without stopping 
to canvas or sit in judgment, and though the order be 
mistaken, yet the judgment of the subject is not mistaken 
and cannot be mistaken in what is the formal motive 
always of obedience, viz., God’s authority : and a material 
mistake is of little consequence, for the risk of it is lawfully 
run for the sake of the indefinitely more important formal 
motive. There is no question of attempting the impossible : 
or of doing any sort of violence to any faculty. And, of 
course, it is only improperly that the act is called obedience 
of the understanding—for the virtue and the act of 
obedience always reside in or are elicited by the will. But 
quite rightfully opinion, which is an act of the intellect 
or its result, is influenced and acted upon by the obedient 
will. I don’t know whether I make myself clear. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


C. C. MARTINDALE, 














POSTERS — AND THE CONVERSION 
. OF ENGLAND 


BELIEVE it was Father Bernard Vaughan who was cre- 

[ «= with the view that the Catholic Church should 

advertise. His argument was, I think, summed up in 

some such manner as this: We have the greatest stock of the 

best and most useful things for this world and the next; why 
not advertise them ? 

Good advertising has been described by a cynic as the art 
of making people buy things they do not want. And though 
this probably contains more truth than the average publicity 
man would care to admit, it applies of course to ultra-material 
things. When you come to think of it, most of the things 
advertised in such telling phrases and with such attraction- 
compelling illustrations are things we could do without, some 
of them very easily. If it were not so, advertising would not 
be necessary, and publicity managers would be reduced to 
“‘ pushing ”’ themselves, and organizing stunts and parades to 
make people believe they needed their services. That this 
would be a decidedly humorous business there is no denying, 
but before we dismiss the ‘‘ push merchants ”’ to the ranks of 
the unemployed, we might do worse than study some of their 
methods and see if they could be applied to more useful pur- 
poses than the boosting, e.g., of unpleasant films and sex plays. 

I suppose that in one sense, though of course not primarily, 
our pilgrimages and out-door processions are advertisements. 
No doubt they attract attention, which is the first duty of a 
good advertisement ; they create interest, which is the second, 
and there is ample evidence to show that they often lead 
people to make “ further enquiries ” and finally “ effect a sale.” 

The Catholic Truth Society, by placing pamphlets at the 
disposal of interested or even merely curiosity-impelled people, 
does a grand work of publicity for the Church. The Catholic 
Evidence Guild, by deliberately going into the market places 
and loudly proclaiming the variety and excellence of the goods 
the Church has to offer, is probably the nearest approach to 
a publicity organization that we possess. Yet neither of these 
societies gets right at the man-in-the-street in the way a good 
advertisement should. They both depend to a great extent 
on an effort made by the individual, independent of the ad- 
vertisement. Before a man sees the C.T.S. stall he has to go 
into the church. Before he hears the C.E.G. lecture he has to 
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go to the market place or the park. Granted that plenty of 
people would be in the park in any case, and are attracted by 
the crowd and the voice of the speaker to the C.E.G. pitch, yet 
the C.E.G. lecturer only gets at the man in the park, he does 
not get at the man in the street; and it is the man in the 
street we must get at if we are to speed up the conversion of 
England. 

Only a small percentage of the population are gathered 
anywhere near the C.E.G. pitches on a Sunday afternoon; a 
still smaller percentage find themselves in the vicinity of 
a C.T.S. stall. Compared with the millions actually walking 
about the streets the number got at by these societies is 
almost trivial. 

Now to get properly at the man in the street means adver- 
tising in a way that gives this individual no chance. The 
publicity-manager-and-sales-expert, who makes a million people 
think they need his paper every day, only does so by giving 
these unfortunate people no chance to think otherwise. He 
bombards them at every turn, at every street corner, in the 
buses, the tubes, on the railway station platforms, in the 
fields, and in the very sky. The name of his paper is always 
before everyone, so that they begin to think almost in terms 
of it. 

If this is done by a business organization which has nothing 
to sell that we could not very easily do without, why should 
it not be done by that Organization which knows that every 
man, woman, and child needs what it has to give ? 

There are some who will argue that modern publicity 
methods are too undignified, too vulgar even, to associate 
with the spread of God’s holy religion. I agree entirely. 
Modern publicity methods are the outcome of greed for gold. 
They are the voice of mammon. They are often vulgar, they 
usually lie—not directly, but by implication. They are 
mostly beneath contempt. 

But why should the Church adopt modern publicity 
methods ? Why not create new ones? Advertising can be 
truthful and dignified. There is no need to go to the extremes 
of the American kinema manager who is said to have sought to 
draw attention by letting off several pounds of dynamite. He 
attracted a crowd, certainly, but when they came, he, alas, was 
not there to greet them. Neither need recourse be had to the 
lurid poster so beloved of the picture palace. A short, plain, 
straightforward statement, dignified alike in its wording and 
in its setting, can and usually does leave a more lasting and 
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effective impression than any amount of highly-coloured 
language plentifully sprinkled with superlatives. 

The Catholic Times is at present running an excellent 
series of articles written by eminent converts under the title 
“Why I ama Catholic.” This is of interest to every Catholic, 
every “ Anglo-Catholic,” and an enormous number of Protes- 
tants and Nonconformists. How many, outside the Catholic 
public who read the paper itself or the few magazines, etc., in 
which it advertises, know anything at all about these articles ? 

A double-crown poster, neatly but boldly hand-written 
on good paper, can be obtained for four shillings, or less. 
One of these posters can be exhibited in a neat frame on 
the escalators of the underground railways of London and 
changed weekly for a sum slightly less than four shillings a 
week. In the course of one week this poster exhibited at 
one of the big interchange stations, such as Piccadilly Circus, 
Oxford Circus, or Tottenham Court Road, would be read by 
millions of people. By exhibiting such a poster at each of 
the underground stations the information on it would be con- 
veyed in a year to some three hundred million passengers. 

If the poster were worded ‘‘ WHY I AMA CATHOLIC, by 
G. K. Chesterton. See this week’s Catholic Times,”’ what would 
be the result? Mr. Chesterton is a well-known public man 
commanding an enormous number of readers. Every Catholic 
and a big proportion of non-Catholics seeing that poster would 
be interested to know what “ G.K.C.” had to say about such a 
subject. A vast number of people would be induced to read 
an article which would give them something to think about— 
and the sales department of the paper would have a busy time. 

If you get at 300,000,000 people by advertising on the 
underground railways, it is at least interesting to know the 
number that would be got at by advertising on the buses. In 
1924, the London buses carried 1,264,000,000 passengers. Good- 
ness knows how many more millions preferred to walk, but 
all these people were ready to hand—inside the park, as it 
were, and close to the pitch. What would be the effect of a 
streamer advertisement along the top of the bus announcing 
“Why I am a Catholic—by Lord Ashbourne, or Cynthia 
Stockley. See this week’s Catholic Times?” If only one ina 
hundred thousand were moved to action the results would be 
gratifying both to the individual and the proprietors of the 
paper. 

Father Ronald Knox and Mr. Hilaire Belloc are writing for 
the Universe. How many people, outside the regular subscri- 
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bers to the paper, who know and appreciate these brilliant 
writers, are aware of this ? 

A few hundred D.C. posters, printed at the cost of a pound 
or two, sparingly and carefully worded, (not the usual crowded 
“contents bill’ affected by some papers) and displayed pro- 
minently by every newsagent selling the paper would introduce 
these great Catholic writers to scores of fresh homes, give a 
fresh fillip to the Universe sales, and, incidentally, bring 
Father Lester’s splendid “‘ Question Box” to the knowledge 
of many who only need something of that sort to start them on 
the way. 

Similar ideas apply equally well to the other Catholic 
weeklies as well as the monthlies. It comes to this: When 
you have something good to sell, or rather, give away, let 
as many people as possible know it. (Newspapers and maga- 
zines must be sold for money, but the grace of conversion is a 
free gift to all who will but seek it.) 

Advertising in the columns of the Catholic Press itself is, to 
a large extent, “ preaching to the converted.”’ I frequently 
see papers and magazines on sale in our church porches. A 
poster of some kind is sometimes untidily pinned up on the 
wall inside the porch. Why not display a good poster boldly 
outside where all can read it and some, perchance, be persuaded 
to buy ? 

I do not profess to know what Catholic publishers do with 
their ‘‘ returns,” or unsold copies. I have a suspicion that 
some are sold as waste paper. I was easily persuaded to be- 
come a regular subscriber to one of our periodicals by having 
an old copy presented to me by a friend. Why should not old— 
but not too old—copies of papers and magazines be occasionally 
distributed gratis in order to introduce them to non-readers ? 
A few copies handed out after Mass should produce at least an 
occasional new subscriber. If the thing were done systema- 
tically by distributing so many copies at certain churches one 
week, other churches the next week, and so on, covering in 
time the whole country, it would be found that these “ returns ”’ 
were productive of very substantial returns of another and 
more welcome sort. 

Father Edmund Lester, S.J., recently put forward a plea 
for the “‘ poster” in The Tablet. A poster, as I have shown, is 
an inexpensive way of getting at enormous numbers of the 
people. I would like to see a poster board of suitable design 
prominently placed outside every Catholic church, and on it, 
changed from time to time as circumstances might demand, 
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two posters, or more if space and funds permitted. One of 
the two should contain some topical reference to the Church 
such as the following—which did not appear in many, if any, 
of the daly papers : 


WHAT MR. LLOYD GEORGE SAYS ABOUT THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


“No, it was the doctrine of the right of man, the equality 
of man that was the test, and here I think it right to say in 
a Protestant Church that the Catholic Church in the middle 
ages and the dark ages stood up for this principle and eman- 
cipated the whole of the serfs in this country. We had 
slavery here, and it was entirely through the action of the 
great leaders of Catholicism, under the influence of that 
Church, that the emancipation came. But that was the 
doctrine of Christ, working in that time through that great 
Church.” 

(Mr. Lloyd George, in an address at Castle Street Welsh 
Baptist Chapel, London, June 27th 19206.) 


And on the other poster some announcement about a forth- 
coming mission, special sermon, or service, or other informa- 
tion likely to gain the sympathetic interest of the man in the 
street, whose attention has been caught by the name and 
words of Mr. Lloyd George. If contents bills of the Catholic 
weeklies and monthlies, and possibly notices of the C.T.S. and 
C.E.G. could be displayed near these boards, the accumulative 
effect would surely be tremendous. Here you would have 
advertising at its best. The arrangement and placing of the 
various posters would have to be done carefully and with a 
strict view to avoid spoiling the effect by overcrowding. 

I have seen something similar to this done during a mission 
in the north of England many years ago. Why it was after- 
wards dropped, and why I have never come across it since, has 
always been a puzzle to me. 

During the great war, as well as during the recent strike, 
when the government wanted to get at everyone, plentiful use 
was made of posters on the hoardings. The very best publicity 
service and advice in the country was at the government’s call— 
and it was the poster to which they had chief recourse. Some 
people read The Times, some, The Morning Post, some, The 
Daily Herald, and—I was nearly forgetting it !—some, of 
course, read The Daily Mail. But only some. 

Everybody reads the poster. 
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In his Tablet article (actually, it was a most arresting and 
interesting advertisement for his great work at Osterley), 
Father Lester tells us that a friend suggested to him that a 
new society is wanted, a Poster Society, to advertise the 
Church and its works, largely by the printing of testimony 
from outside, such as Mr. Lloyd George’s statement quoted 
above. The printing of large posters and the acquisition of 
adequate space on public hoardings would entail an expense 
that Catholic charity might find it difficult to meet on top of all 
the other calls ; but until such time as the necessary funds were 
collected to ensure a fair start, and after then as an auxiliary 
force, the use of poster boards and quad-crown or 4-sheet 
posters outside our churches and halls would be an undertaking 
well within the activities of most parishes at the present 
moment. A collection in the church at quite long intervals 
would cover the cost even if no individual member of the con- 
gregation was prepared to make a gift of the boards. Where 
there exists a Catholic poster writer or printer in the parish, 
it would be a gracious act on his part to write or print the 
poster free. The mention of his generosity from the pulpit 
or a word of appreciation in the parish magazine would not do 
him any harm! Many are the uses of advertisement. 

The question of advertising through such means as the 
"buses and the underground railways is one which the Catholic 
newspapers might consider and act upon right away. Adver- 
tising, rightly regarded, is not an expense but an investment ; 
judicious advertising is one of the finest investments in the 
world. 

A combined “ push” by parishes and Press presents enor- 
mous possibilities which no one who has the conversion of this 
country at heart can afford to overlook. 

Modesty, we know, is a great virtue; but in a case like 
this, where the thing we have to talk about is the Catholic 
Religion, something which no English man, woman, or child 
can afford to be without, modesty, at least in the sense of 
reticence, might easily be taken by our opponents to mean 
that we have nothing worth talking about. 

If I may be allowed quite reverently to adapt the jargon of 
the publicity man, “‘ We have the Goods; let us push them 
for all they are worth!” 

T. W. C. CURD. 














“LA TERRE QUI MEURT ”’ 


“Plane enim solis ortus et occasus, terre foecunditas, 
temporum vicissitudo, miracula sunt, et magna miracula ; 
sed toties hec vidimus, ut iam non sit qui attendat.’”—St. 
Bernard in Vigil. Nativ. Diii. sermo IV. Wks. (1690), vol. III., 
p. 766. 


O NE of the lessons which the state of the world is 





forcing upon those who think, is the fact that 

“ modern ” mankind is in many ways very abnormal, 
and that this abnormality is perilous in the extreme. During 
the heyday of industrialism the superstition that mere change 
is in itself a good was widely prevalent. Reckless departure 
from tradition was hymned as “ progress,” but now appears 
a great deal more like the rake’s progress. “‘ The ringing 
grooves of change” ring hollow indeed. 

In his volume supplementary to Lingard’s History, Mr. 
Belloc has pointed out with his vigorous lucidity the tremendous 
import of the revolution which changed England from a land 
of several thousand villages and a very few big towns into 
a land of many monstrous towns with a hinterland of decaying 
villages dependent upon them. 

In the early nineteenth century, one might even say during 
nearly two-thirds of it, the country was still in the blood of 
English people. But now that is no longer true, although 
literature and even conversational speech witness to its still 
green memory. 

Many there were in the pre-industrial days whom it irked 
to. remain in the countryside, and who spent most of their 
time in London; but almost all were familiar with country- 
lifé. It was not until the later nineteenth century that the 
poet had to lament how, 


The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 
The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 


In the work above quoted, Mr. Belloc points out that 
while in 1815 the ordinary man used the many rural allusions 
of the vernacular with the knowledge of experience, a century 
later he was using them as mere literary expressions outside 
his own ways of living. One more token, this, of that unreality 
in which the worshippers of the goddess Mechania live and 
move and have their being. It is they, and not the believers 
in tillage and handicraft, who are the unpractical ‘‘ visionaries,” 
for in very deed machinedom is bankrupt, its long day of 
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triumph seems to be setting in wreck and ruin. They laugh 
best who laugh last, but the ruin will be no laughing matter, 
“red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 

Familiarity with country life does not always imply a 
love of nature, still less contentment with her company. 
Even Abraham Cowley seems to have been thought crazy by 
his social equals for preferring country solitude, even so little 
remote as Chertsey, to the London season. 

My heart goes out to that anonymous Chinese poet of 
long centuries ago who sang: 


The bright moon shining overhead, 
The stream beneath the breeze’s touch, 


a, Gore te aep cae one them such.? 

Poeta nascitur non fit, and so it would seem to be with 
the lover of rural solitude, who is utterly bored by the social 
gatherings, theatres and moving pictures that have become 
almost a necessity to others who in their turn are pleased to 
find the countryside “intolerably slow” and “ dull.” 

To such the beauty and meaning of the countryside is a 
sealed book, albeit without the primal diligence of the earth- 
tiller even the “‘ moving shadow-shapes that come and go” 
upon the screens of “ progress ” must soon come to a standstill. 
As Ruskin put it with a not unpardonable ferocity: “It is 
only the peace which comes necessarily from manual labour 
which in all time has kept the honest country people patient 
in their task of maintaining the rascals who live in towns. 
But we are in hard times, now, for all men’s wits; for men 
who know the truth are like to go mad from isolation; and 
the fools are all going mad in ‘ Schwarmerei,'—only that is 
much the pleasanter way.” (Fors xlviii.) 

To the true country-lover life sundered from all the past 
is but a travesty of life, for, in the beautiful words of Norman 
Gale, 


Here in the country heart 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in a God still lives 
And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 
God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 
This is the country faith 
And the best of all. 
1 In the time of the T’ang dynasty, quoted in Herbert A. Giles’ Hist. 
of Chinese Literature (1901), p. 140. 
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Here, at least, the poetry of ancient Hellas holds the same 
language with that of ancient China, in Sappho no less than 
in Theocritus. 

Surely Sappho is at her very best when she sings: 


I’ve a garden, a garden of dreams 
Where the cool breeze whispering sways 
Softly the apple-sprays, 
And from leaves that shimmer and quiver 
Down by mine eyelids streams 
A slumber-river. 
(A. S. Way. Sappho 4.)' 

Or again when she hymns what Swinburne so melodiously 
named “large nightfall and imperial plenilune,’—Swinburne 
whose loathsome erotics we would forget as gladly as we 
remember his “ delight as a wave’s in the wind ’’—surely the 
Lesbian singer’s chant rings purest and truest. 


The stars that round the Queen of Night 
Like maids attend her 
Hide as in veils of mist their light 
When she in full-orbed glory bright 
O’er all the earth shines from her height, 
A silver splendour. 
(Ut supra). 


Or again in that unforgettable line, “I heard the footfall 
of the flowery spring.” Haunting music indeed and natural 
magic, if ever there were such. 

Among the less known praises of the nightingale few, 
surely, can surpass William Howitt’s : 

“Of all May delights, listening to the nightingale is the 
greatest, and when heard at midnight, the moon and the 
stars above you, filling with lustre the clear blue sky; the 
trees lifting up their young and varied foliage to the silvery 
light ; the deer quietly resting in their thickest shadows, 
and the night-breeze, ever and anon, wafting through the air 
‘Sabean odours ’.” (The Book of the Seasons, ed. 2 p. 105—6.) 

To me it was given two years ago to experience this very 
joy, one evening late in May at Marlesford in Suffolk, by the 
thatched black timber barn before my brother-in-law’s house, 
amid the “starry midnight’s tingling silentness.” And I 
would have my readers know there is no county like Suffolk, 
which even to-day abounds in quiet retreats where one can 
utterly forget the modern world, and live again for a space 
in the old English England of our fathers. Suffolk is a land 
of wide skies (as Mrs. Meynell has beautifully recorded), and 
long vistas of level river-valleys and water meadows gradually 
rising into long gentle undulations of tilth and woodland, 


' Quoted in Gilbert Murray’s A History of Ancient Greek Literature 
(1897), p. 92. 
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with every here and there a village of thatched and pantiled 
roofs, gathered around a tall flinten church-tower, a land of 
wide spaces, rich in tranquil colour, and conscious of the near 
presence of the sea and sky. 

But after fifty years of Whitehall “ Education” I fear 
that the majority of our countrymen would prefer to any 
nightingale the gramophone and “ rag-time.” Nor can any 
just complaint lie against us if we judge that “ education ” 
by its fruits. 

In the natural order what more innocent than the true 
love of nature? (The epithet is not idle. Let the reader 
bethink him of the beastly pagan orgies named after Flora, 
to cite no others). 

Contrasting the countryside with gilded halls and the 
sound of voluptuous citherns, Lucretius exclaimed : 


The grass is ours, and sweeter sounds than these, 
As down we couch us by the babbling spring, 
And overhead we hear the branching trees 
That shade us, whisper; and for food we bring 
Only the country’s simple luxuries. 
Ah, sweet is this, and sweetest in the spring, 
When the sun goes through all the balmy hours, 
And all the green earth’s lap is filled with flowers | * 


Very truly has ‘“‘ 42” said that “it is one of the illusions 
of modern materialistic thought to suppose that as high a 
quality of life is not possible in a village as in a great city.” 
(The National Being, 1916, vi. 44.) In an earlier generation 
Cobbett had protested the same truth, to which Brittany and 
Spain and the Tyrol have long borne witness, and the true 
pre-Garibaldian Italy, the Rhineland, the Black Forest, the 
Valais, and many another province of the Christendom that 
was. Canon Sheehan, Patrick Pearse, Frederic Mistral, Réné 
Bazin, Jammes, and a host of other Christian authors, living 
and dead, rise up and give the lie to the superstition that 
intellectual and spiritual life is necessarily urban. 

One need not be a Wordsworthian, far less a neo-pagan, 
to love nature’s solitudes, as some of us do and most intensely 


love them. 
And here, while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the desert stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 
“* A still small voice ’’ comes through the wild 
(Like a Father consoling his fretful Child), 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath and fear— 
Saying—Man is distant, but God is near !* 
' Mallock’s translation, quoted in Internat. Libr. Famous Literature, 
vol. II., p. 985. 
* Thomas Pringle, Some Poems (Foulis 1916) 22. With this may be 
compared Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s Quatrains of Life. 
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And it is the country-dwellers that remain God-fearing 
long after the towns and cities, although in our own day the 
new high-speed transit and “‘ mass production” of printed 
falsehoods have made it possible to infect the countryside, 
as in parts of modern France, to an extent hitherto 
unparalleled, a new devastation of a “‘ Black Death ”’ beyond 
comparison worse than the old. 

From a magnificent prose poem on the scythe I take the 
following, for a living testimony to the God-fearing sanity 
of the normal earth-dweller and liver by tradition. 

“Nothing short of infinite wisdom could have impelled 
man to make the scythe so that it works best at the break and 
close of day. Man cuts the corn to make his bread, but he 
cannot live on bread alone. At the break of day before the 
world has tumbled noisily out of bed, he may hear the silent 
word of God and at the close of day he may make reply. No 
mower has ever been atheist or agnostic. Men, primal men, 
who continually witnessed the miracle of the birth of the day 
had no doubts of God. They thought he resided in the Sun 
and became sun-worshippers, in weird idols and we called them 
heathens, and others thought he dwelt in all sorts of unlikely 
places—and so he does. But they did know he dwelt.’ 

And even of those whose life’s work lay chiefly in the 
cities, how many, how very many, drew both their moral and 
physical stamina, and found their renewal of mental strength 
and balm for the cares of statecraft or business in the bounty 
of mother earth. Of the great much-maligned Metternich, 
whose foresight is still being vindicated in the tragic happenings 
of these years, his grand-daughter tells us ‘‘ he was a passionate 
lover of Nature and of flowers, and would go into such raptures 
over the loveliness of spring as I have never, or hardly ever, 
heard from the lips of anyone else.” (The Days that are no 
more, by Princess Pauline Metternich,* 1921, pp. 49-50.) 
Much that is in her book of reminiscences we would very gladly 
have spared, while treasuring the beautiful chapter on ‘‘ Grand- 
papa.” With some devout souls the lover of nature is almost 
suspect, as though he were in heart an idolater. And yet it 
is true that “ Absolute nature lives not in our own life, nor 
yet is lifeless, but lives in the life of God, and in so far merely, 
as a man lives himself in that life does he come into sympathy 
with nature and nature with him. Neither Shelley nor 
Wordsworth drew so close to nature as did the Seraph of 


' G. C. Heseltine in G.K.’s Weekly, 27th June, 1925. 
* (London. Eveleigh, Nash & Grayson, Ltd., 1921.) 
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Assisi, who was close to the heart of God.’* That, surely is 
his sufficient defence, and it may be claimed in addition, 
that few consolations of this world are so free from harm or 
extravagance. A country ramble costs nothing; the same 
cannot be said of cards, billiards, alcohol and tobacco. 

“In any case the fact remains that the soul cannot expand 
and grow, and that the voice of God cannot make itself heard 
when a hundred jarring voices are all the day long buzzing 
around it. They cause dissipation and distraction and make 
that growing self-knowledge and union with God upon which 
the spiritual life depends almost impossible.’” 

Whether the rural England we knew will survive may well 
be doubted. Too probably Mammon’s desolating conquests 
may lay it all in ruin to be rebuilt from the very foundation. 
The roads and lanes and hedges we knew are being sacrificed 
to provide scorching-tracks for his foolish favourites, and old 
houses are swept away lest their rake’s progress be impeded ; 
the majestic woods, oaks and beeches that were the glory of 
a whole region for centuries long, are hacked down in a week 
with brutish indifference to bring a paltry profit to their 
commercialized owner; old halls of long tradition (even 
Catholic ones in some cases) are let to strangers who have 
piled up fortunes in Mammon’s cities, who take no root in 
the soil and care only for bird-killing and the like. The 
kindly courtesies and neighbourly relations of old shrink 
before the invasion. The girls go into service and the lads 
depart for work, both alike in the cities, not always through 
cityward inclination, as soon as they are old enough. The 
old people who have kept the immemorial traditions are 
dying off one by one. In view of these palpable facts the 
distant babble of “ re-afforestation ’’ and “‘ empire building,” 
seems like a bitter heartless jest. The England we knew is 
dying, withered to the root by the poisonous fumes of Mammon’s 
infra-pagan industrialism. Dying but not yet dead, dying 
yet by a miracle of grace able to renew her youth like the 
eagle’s, if only she will turn to Him who made the nations 
capable of healing. The conversion of England is thus a 
matter that urgently concerns all English people, even 
politicians. Without a real conversion to God, the rapid 
urbanizing and desolation of the countryside will complete 
the ruin of the England of history. This was seen and pro- 


1 Francis Thompson quoted in the Irish Rosary, October 1915, p. 783. 
2G. Raupert, Christ and the Powers of Darkness, 1914, pp. 180—181). 
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claimed by a far-sighted non-Catholic in the nineteenth century. 
“‘ Under these conditions, as I have now repeatedly asserted, 
no professorship, nor school, of art can be of the least use to 
the genéeral public. No race can understand a visionary 
landscape, which blasts its real mountains into ruin, and 
blackens its river-beds with foams of poison. Nor is it of 
the least use to exhibit ideal Diana at Kensington, while 
substantial Phryne may be worshipped in the Strand. The 
only recovery of our art-power possible—nay, when once we 
know the full meaning of it, the only desirable—must result 
from the purification of the nation’s heart, and chastisement 
of its life: utterly hopeless now, for our adult population, 
or in our large cities, and their neighbourhood. But so far 
as any of the sacred influence of former design can be brought 
to bear on the minds of the young, and so far as, in rural 
districts, the first elements of scholarly education can be 
made pure, the foundation of a new dynasty of thought may 
be stoutly laid. I was strangely impressed by the effect 
produced in a provincial seaport school for children chiefly 
of fishermen’s families, by the gift of a little coloured drawing 
of a single figure from the Paradise of Angelico in the Accademia 
of Florence. The drawing was wretched enough seen beside 
the original; I had only bought it from the poor Italian 
copyist for charity ; but, to the children, it was like an actual 
glimpse of heaven; they rejoiced in it with pure joy, and 
their mistress thanked me for it more than if I had sent her 
a whole library of good books. Of such copies the grace- 
giving industry of young girls, now worse than lost in the 
spurious charities of the bazaar, or selfish ornamentations of 
the drawing-room, might, in a year’s time, provide enough 
for every dame-school in England ; and a year’s honest work 
of the engravers employed on our base novels, might represent 
to our advanced students every frescoed legend of philosophy 
and morality extant in Christendom.” 
(Ruskin Ariadne Florentina, 242 (1890), pp. 271-272.) 
The problem of England is the land problem, and the truth 
to which the thoughtful are awaking, though men of business 
and statecraft remain stark blind, is that the only solution 
is a religious one. It only needs to be added that conversion 
to God implies conversion to the Church which He has founded 
as the one and only ark of salvation. 
H. E. G. ROPE, 




















































SATAN AMONG THE SAINTS 


A MIRACLE PLAY IN ONE ACT! 


CHARACTERS. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

ST. ALOYSIUS. 

ST. STANISLAUS. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF FRANCIS. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF ALOYSIUS. 

| THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF STANISLAUS. 

SATAN. 

ST. MICHAEL. 


bn , 
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| (Before the PLAY BEGINS, the lights in the audience are lowered 
and the MAGNIFICAT is sung. During the singing of it, the 
CURTAIN RISES upon a corner of HEAVEN. ST. 
FRANCIS of Assist, ST. ALOYSIUS and ST. STANISLAUS 
ARE DISCOVERED seated on golden thrones. By the side 
of each stands HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL, a warrior 
angel as in an old picture. The SAINTS are praying with 
closed eyes and folded hands, the ANGELS standing erect with 
their hands hanging by their sides—palms outward, and the 
wide open eyes of spirits who look upon the face of God. As the 
| Magnificat ends, the ANGEL OF FRANCIS rouses himself 

and touches HIS SAINT lightly on the shoulder. The TWO 
OTHER ANGELS follow him and rouse their RESPECTIVE 


i a 
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SAINTS.) 
: Francis: — There is work for us to do, Brother Angel ? 
ANGEL OF _ Yes, Francis. The Most High has work for you to 
| FRANCIS: do on earth, and for Aloysius and for you, 
Stanislaus. 
FRANCIS : Praise be to God ! 


ALoysius: Praise be to God! 
STANISLAUS : Praise be to God and to Our Lady ! 
| Atoysius: To Our Lady, naturally! (Smiles very gravely at 





Stanislaus.) 

FRANCIS : (Smiling more broadly.) Of course! (To Stanislaus, 

very kindly) Dear little child ! 

(STANISLAUS is very childlike, merry, with round open eyes ; 
ALOYSIUS 1s grave and restrained, and Heaven has not abated 
his vigorous personality ; FRANCIS, very kind, very simple, 
with a dignity at once naive and absolute.) 


1 All rights of production reserved.—EDITOR. 
VOL. CXLVIII. 
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A. OF F.: On earth this is the year 1926, and the Most High 
has heard the prayer of His Vice-Regent and 
those that most truly love you, that your light 
(makes a gesture including the THREE SAINTS) 
should shine with a greater lustre in the 
firmament of Heaven. 

FRANCIS : Nineteen hundred and twenty-six, so it is seven 
hundred years this moment of happiness that 
has passed ? 

STANISLAUS : Nineteen hundred and twenty-six, and it was in 
seventeen hundred and twenty-six that I 
** was raised to the Altars,”’ so it must be—— 

ALoysius: Two hundred years, Stanislaus. 

STANISLAUS : How quickly time passes in Heaven ! 

Atoysius: How are we to fulfil the commands of the Most 
High? The world is far from us. 

ANGEL OF Would it please you perhaps to look at the 

ALOYSIUS : world ? 

ALoysius: That would be well, I think. Its pageants have 
been changing under eternity. They always 
did, it was hard to watch them even then. It 
will be difficult to serve as we should without 
more exact knowledge. 

FRANCIS : I agree with you, Brother Aloysius. And you, 
Brother Stanislaus ? 

STANISLAUS : Oh, of course I agree with you both. I feel sure 

, that Poland is still faithful to Our Lady. 

FRANCIS : Brother Angel, let us look at the world. 

(THE ANGEL brings forward a globe, which has been hidden, and 
kneels on one knee before FRANCIS. ALOYSIUS and 
STANISLAUS descend from their thrones and bend over the 
globe. There is silence for a moment.) 

Atoysius: But I can see nothing clearly. There is such a 
confusion. In my time, good and evil were 
arrayed against each other like armies in 
battle, even in each man’s mind. Now it 
would require the wisdom of the Most High 
Himself to disentangle one from the other. 

FRANCIS : (Laying his hand tenderly on the globe) My poor 
little sister, you are sick indeed ! 

STANISLAUS : Take it away. I cannot bearit! I cannot bear it ! 
(He turns away and sits on the steps of his throne 
with his face buried.) 

(ALOYSIUS remains standing.) 

A. or F.: There is much good in it. See here—and here— 
and here! But of course it is difficult for eyes 

filled with the light of Heaven to distinguish 

the pale lights of earth. Shall I bear it away ? 
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Yes, Brother. 

(THE ANGEL removes the world.) 

All we know now of earth is the prayers of men 
that reach us. We cannot understand the 
rest. How then are we to accomplish this 
task which has been set before us ? 

Perhaps we who ply between Heaven and earth 
may help you. 

Thank you, my brother Angel! Speak: we will 
listen. 

There is, as you have seen for yourselves, much 
confusion in the world. There is much good, 
and, alas! much bad: it is often difficult 
even for us to tell the one from the other. It 
would be impossible, did not the Most High 
Himself endow us with a tiny part of His 
Eternal Wisdom. Is that not so, fellow 
Spirits ? 

It is so indeed. 

And with a tiny portion of His Eternal Patience. | 

You must need it sorely—nothing clear cut, nothing 
hard and solid—all mist and vapour. 

Man always calls for the Eternal Patience of God. 

(To ANGEL) But continue of your charity. 

It is because of this confusion, this mist which 
darkens the soul of man, that at this time the 
light of the Saints is more than ever needed. 

Are we then to inspire men with a greater devotion 
to ourselves ? 

That is the task set before you, but it is not so 
simple a task as it might appear—especially 
in your case, Francis. There is no lack of 
love and devotion to you on the earth in this 
year 1926: it is difficult to see how it could be 
increased. 

What then? Is it not well? What are Saints 
but ladders by which men mount to God ? 
That is true. But to-day there are men who 
admire the ladder, but who do not mount. 

But how is this ? 

Satan has-been busy. 

The old enemy! Has he been causing dissension 
again among my children ? 

No. He has repented of that mistake. He thought 
to destroy the Friars: all he did was to make 
more families of Friars. 
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Satan was always rather stupid. 

He has grown more rused. This time he has 
injured you all. 

He has told the world of my great faults—of the 
worldling and bully I might have been ? 

No, he has not mentioned your faults. 

I wonder what he has said of me ? 

He has said nothing, but he has caused men to 
overlook you. 

Has that mattered so much ? 

Very much ! 

You were sent as a witness to God, Stanislaus, that 
matters ! 

I know; but what I stood for the world can surely 
never quite forget! Didn’t His hand rest 
upon the head of a child ? 

He has injured you all. He has injured you, not 
by what he has said against you, not by vile 
calumnies, not by persecution of your followers 
—he has learnt to distrust the consequences 
of calumny, and to fear the results of persecu- 
tion—he has injured you by what he has caused 
to be said for you. He has used the love and 
admiration of the well-meaning for his own 
ends. Only how can I make this clear to you? 
Fellow Spirits, it is impossible, is it not, that 
we should make clear to these Saints the ways 
of Satan amongst men ? 

Only Satan himself could make it clear: we can 
never hope to convince them otherwise. 

Shall I bring Satan hither, that he may answer for 
himself ? 

What say you, Francis ? 

We had better see him. We must accomplish our 
task. 

(EXIT ANGEL OF ALOYSIUS.) 

The enemy, the one enemy, the only one that 
never may be brother—I thought not to see 
him again ! 

I too knew him well. 

I never really saw him; he used to make noises 
sometimes in my soul, and frighten me, but I 
looked into Our Lady’s face, and then the 
noises died away. 


(ENTER ANGEL OF ALOYSIUS with Satan, who looks and is 
dressed as an angel, but has no wings.) 


STANISLAUS : 


Is that Satan? I thought he would be dark and 
terrible. 
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No, no, Stanislaus, he has dressed like ‘this for 
many years. He has almost completely dis- 
carded his sombre garments, his fire and 
brimstone. They frightened people away from 
him. Now he goes clad as an angel, especially 
when he visits Saints. 

(Bending over him reassuringly) But note that he 
has no wings. 

(Disdainfully) I recognize you, Satan, for all your 
disguise. (Mounts his throne.) 

You were ever a comedian. In my days you would 
wear sometimes the dress of a soldier, or the 
suit of a troubadour. 

I always try to give satisfaction. See how I have 
hurried to do your bidding ! 

Oh, Satan, you were obliged to come! (Mounts 
his throne.) 

But I hurried. I hurried. I was glad to come 
Why, I have just been busied on your behalf. 

So we hear, and it is on that account that we sent 
for you. . 

Oh, you will be pleased, I assure you. You will be 
pleased! I have worked so hard, and your 
names are in everybody’s mouth—especially 
yours, Francis. I should say Saint Francis. 
You will not look upon me as your enemy now. 
Why, a few years ago you were just a saint, 
like any other saint; now, largely through 
me—largely through me, or so I like to flatter 
myself—no saint has so wide a following. It 
includes the most unexpected people, the most 
unexpected—yes, exactly! Hum—hum|! Isn't 
what I say true, Angel of Francis ? 

Quite true, Satan ! 

How can that be? Truth from the Father of 
Lies ! 

He has taught truth itself to lie. 

Oh, how I am misunderstood! It is always the 
same thing! I do my best to please, and I 
never give satisfaction. But you are so 
sympathetic, Francis—you will not misunder- 
stand me. 

What have you told men of me? 

Oh, nothing that wasn’t quite true. And it was 

not I exactly who told them anything; it 

was the good people—the really good; I 

merely helped—just directed men’s thoughts 

to some of the things the good people said, 
and repeated them. 
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What were those things ? 

Oh, such nice things! Quite true, too, and so 
artistic and refined! How you preached to 
the birds and fishes—you did, you know—and 
called the sun and moon your sister and 
brother, and all about the beauty of Umbria 
and the picturesqueness of your home; and 
now the world is flooded with little water- 
colours, all black cypresses, you know, and 
faint blue hills. 

Ah, yes, my dear countryside, my little town 

climbing up its mountain to get nearer to 

God! Men must love God more because of 

Assisi. 

doubtless, doubtless—and the quaint is so 

much @ la mode! I have told the story, too, 

of the robber you met in the wood—though 
the point was distinctly against myself—and 
the story of the wolf of Gubbio. 

But all these things were true; and have men 
turned from me because of them ? 

Turned from you! Theysimplyrevelin you. Why 
there is one sort of room that is not complete 
without a picture or statue of the Poverello— 
hardly a bookshelf without the Fioretti! You 
have simply made the reputation of Giotto ! 

You speak of the Poverello—have you told men 
of my Bride ? 

Indeed I have: and people are taking to the 
Simple Life like anything ! 

“ Simple Life! ’’ That should be a good life ! 

Oh, yes, a very good sort of life! It is the modern 
ideal of Poverty. 

Have you spoken of my wounds ? 

The Stigmata? Oh, yes, we have mentioned it 
now and then. Mysticism is quite good form 
nowadays. 

I am all bewildered. Satan is certainly more 
puzzling than of old. (Jo ALOYSIUS) You 
question him, Aloysius. 

Satan, what have you said of me ? 

Nothing directly, believe me! But I have helped 
on the good cause. 

What has the world been told of me? 

Now you will be surprised, and you will see how 
you have misjudged me. It has been told of 
your angelic purity. 


Oh 


- 


ALoysius: You have dared to contradict it ? 
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No, no, great Saint, I have always stressed the 
point. I have encouraged books that gave 
examples of it, and pictures that painted you 
with a lily in your hand—a lily to typify it, 
you understand. 

I would rather they had painted me with a sword 
in my hand, the sword I held to guard it. But 
a lily is a strong and beautiful flower—let it 
pass. What else? 

Little else, Aloysius, little else. 

Well, Purity is so great and flaming a virtue that 
it may well light up the skies of men. Did 
you say aught of Stanislaus ? 

Very little, very little indeed. I think perhaps 
your piety was stretched a little to cover his 
too. Men lumped him in with you—if you 
will allow the expression. 

With me! But he was quite different! He was 
a flower with all the dew of Heaven on it, a 
jewel without a flaw, a child loyal and brave, 
with the desperate, unquestioning loyalty and 
courage of a child, a child as of whom He said, 
“Of such are the Kingdom.” Has his light 
been allowed to merge in mine? All the 
Saints of God grow with much striving to be 
children, but he was a child by nature as well 
as grace, and he should shine before men to 
draw them by his light to the Eternal Child. 

But I assure you he was hardly needed. There is 
such a perfect cult for childhood. 

That should speak well for the world. Satan, you 
have changed much, but you are still plausible. 
You puzzle me still. Brother Angels, we have 
heard Satan, but we are only saints, he cannot 
deceive us—we know that he lies—but we 
cannot tell how he lies. We can conquer him, 
but we cannot understand him. What are 
we to do now that we may understand, and 
that we may be able to undo him? 

Oh, I know! I know! May I suggest something ? 

But of course, little Brother, you are the youngest ; 
and the youngest should always be heard. 
You are the child, and it is out of your mouth 
we should look for wisdom. 

Well, I should copy what God did—I should send 

for Michael. St. Michael would have been 

Satan if he had not obeyed God, and Satan 

might have been St. Michael if he had only 
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been humble. So St. Michael will understand 
all about him. 

I think that Stanislaus is right. We should send 
for St. Michael. 

Dear little brother Stanislaus, he has the clear 
eyes of the pure of heart! (Zo HIS ANGEL) 
Ask the great Saint Michael, than whom there 
is no higher in Heaven save God alone and 
His Mother 

(Rapturously) Our Lady, Queen of Angels ! 

to come hither to help us in our need. 

Of course he will come. Hark his great wings, he 
comes to battle in God’s service. 

(ST. MICHAEL ENTERS.) 

Francis, you called me—Ah, Satan ! 

No, no! Oh, why did you call Michael? We were 
getting on so nicely. (Grovelling on the ground) 
Do not strike me, Michael. These saints will 
tell you I have not harmed them; on the 
contrary, they will explain to you that I am 
a reformed character. 

Be silent, Satan. 

(SATAN grovels still lower and does not speak.) 

What lies has he been telling you ? 

We don’t know. They must be lies, of course, but 
they sound true, and that is what is so dreadful 
about them. 

You are acquainted with the command of the 
Most High that we should cause our light to 
shine more brightly upon the soul of man. 
Our Angels have told us that Satan has done 
mischief in our regard. We caused him to be 
brought before us, that from his own lips we 
might hear the calumnies that have been 
spread concerning us; but it would appear 
that he has only spoken true things. 

The devil may, by the permission of the Most High, 
bend sometimes truth itself to his purpose. 
Speak, Satan! What things have you said 
concerning Francis ? 

(Sullenly) He knows. I have already told him. 

Satan! What things have you said? Answer me 
in the name of the truth of God. 

I only said that he was a poet. 

I was the minstrel and troubadour of God. 

I just said he loved humanity 

I found God in the hearts of my brothers and 

sisters. 
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I said he loved nature and beauty—— 
I loved God and all things in Him ! 


(To 


FRANCIS) But you are answered. He has 
defamed you in speaking the truth, the truth 
that has been so very far from the whole 
truth—God’s truth. He has caused many of 
the sons of men to remember the Poet only, 
that they might forget the Saint—laud the 
Stigmata while despising the Cross—taught 
men to write little verses in your honour, keep 
your picture on their walls, ay! give to the 
poor in your name, and to deny God. He 
has made it possible for men to look into the 
face of nature with your name on their lips, 
and 





Stop! I cannot listen! O most High God! 


My Lord, my Lord. They would think of me, 
Francis, and not of me in Thee. I—Francis— 
Thy servant, Thy little servant Francis! 
Lord, what was I? Less than naught till 
Thou filled me with Thyself, less than a black- 
ened wick had Thou not kindled me with Thy 
Truth, with Thy Love. And shall I not bear 
my witness unto Thee! O Poverty, wouldst 
I have taken thee for Bride had He not 
taken thee for His Who had not where to lay 
His head? O world beloved because His 
world, His fair robe! Lord Thou knowest it 
was Thee I met there, Thee in all things! 
See! Christ, my wounds, Thine, in my 
hands, in my feet, in my side! Are they 
not real wounds, were they not real anguish, 
and therefore the perfect joy? O dying flesh 
immortal, O calvary that art Eternal Easter, 
Love crucified, love perfected! Ah—get from 
me, Satan, get from me. 


And of Aloysius? What have you done or spoken ? 


You have told of his purity ? 


I have. 
How ? 
I just said he did not sin. 


Did 


No! 


not sin! Did I grind my youth hourly against 
the iron of my will, that men should think of 
me merely as one who did not sin? Did you 
tell men of the white heat of love that made 
my purity the blazing thing it was? 

I did not tell the world at large much of 
that. 
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Atoysius: What else have they heard of me? That what I 
chose was Christ naked? Do they know of 
the manner of my death, of those plague- 
stricken ones carried from reeking streets till 
I died of it ? 

SATAN : No! No, Aloysius, be reasonable! They have 
heard little of all that, but I have always 
insisted how correct you were in all your 
behaviour, how punctilious about your rule, 
how modest ! 

Atoysius: Correct, punctilious, modest! What of the gigantic 
force needed to constrain such as I to correct- 
ness, punctiliousness, humility? Do they 
realize that I was a Gonzaga, do they reckon 
what that means and the dark and splendid 
history of my race >—My stacked money-bags— 
gold refused because Christ went hungry! 
Did you point out that contrast—between 
what I, Marquis of Castelione, Prince of 
Empire, could have been—soldier, courtier, 
statesman—and the rigid little Novice you 
have held up to men’s gaze? Have you 
spoken of the mysterious passion of my heart 
for God, of the agony of Christ in me? Answer 
me that, Satan, answer me that ! 

SATAN : I certainly did not insist on these things. 

ALoysius: Then what can men think of me? You have made 
me seem a soft, a harmless thing, and I was all 
iron and fire: a magnificent, a royal lover 
you have shown as one—merely—who was 
afraid of love! One who shrank from the 
world, not one who feared it till he had over- 
thrown it, made a bonfire of it, and on the 
mounded ashes reached up to God! Get 
behind me, Satan! Get behind me. 

A. oF S.: Michael, ask him what he has said of Stanislaus. 
Who was sent to help the world to a greater, 
a more courageous childhood. 

MICHAEL: Satan, answer. 

SATAN : I have said already I have spoken nothing of 
Stanislaus. They have been only too ready of 
themselves to look upon him as a sort of lesser 
Aloysius. The world is crazy about childhood 
nowadays. Everyone goes on like a child, 
it is very fashionable. 

MICHAEL: What sort of childhood is it? Is there more 
innocence ? 

SATAN : There is a vast deal of ignorance anyhow. 
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Are there more children ? 

There are many more people who play with toys. 

Satan, is the childhood you foster the childhood 
that is necessary to the saints? The kind of 
childhood He blessed and called to HIM ? 

How should I know what He meant ? 

Oh, do please send Satan back to Hell again. He 
spoils everything. He makes everything dirty. 
Oh, do please send him away. 

Be gone, Satan ! 

I am only too glad to go. I simply hate Heaven. 
They make me very fairly comfortable on 
earth, or they would do so, if you saints didn’t 
always keep interfering. I suppose my little 
game is up. You must admit it was rather 
clever. Francis of Assisi cut down in the 
eyes of many to the size of a poet or an amateur 
philanthropist, so modern and reasonable! 
Aloysius of the House of Gonzaga, with his 
set jaw and his foot upon my head, held up 
to the eyes of the generality a nice pink and 
white novice, a lackadaisical little saintling ! 
Bah! I always did detest Aloysius. He 
would have made me such a grand lieutenant, 
if he had only condescended to the likes of me. 
And Stanislaus forgotten! In a world that is 
mad about children! Stanislaus forgotten— 
I am going, Michael, I am going. 

(EXIT SATAN quickly.) 

Now is all clear to you? Satan has condemned 
himself. 

Great St. Michael, I thank you. All is now clear. 
Shall I entreat the Most High to blot out 
Assisi from the map of the world, and to pull 
up by their roots the flowers sown by my 
followers ? 

God forbid ! 

May I speak? Francis, Satan was ever a boaster. 
I who ply between Heaven and earth, bringing 
to you the prayers of those who love you, 

bearing to them the graces the Most High 

gives you to dispense, know that there are 
many still who love you in spirit and in truth. 

Others there are, who, falling in love with the 

poet, may find at last the saint ; and for the 

rest, believe me—I who know the heart of 
man—it is better that they wander, even as 
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tourists, through the lanes of your mountain 
village, than swelter for ever in the cities of the 
plain. Do not, I pray you, loosen one stone 
in the walls of Assisi, nor uproot one little 
flower. Only pray, pray hard for your sister 
the world. 

(To ALOYSIUS) And do not you be downcast. 
In spite of Satan, there are still many who 
read your story aright. Only pray that men 
may remember, when they see the lily in your 
hand, that you cut it from the earth with a 
sword. 

And you pray, my little Stanislaus, that your 
name, written above the Altars, may remind 
those who so rightly seek to become children, 
that it is easier to imitate the faults than the 
virtues of a child. The childhood of earth is 
indeed orphaned—— 

If God is not its Father and Mary its Mother. Yes, 
I will pray. 

Now I can leave you to your task. I can be of no 
further service to you. I must be gone. 
Great St. Michael, in the name of my Brothers 
and myself I thank you. You are ever the 
conqueror of Satan, and we may not keep you 

from your eternal warfare. 

Who is like unto God! Look to it, Satan, I follow 
you. 

(EXIT ST. MICHAEL.) 

Now we understand our task. It is not so much 
increased devotion that is needed, as more 
knowledge and understanding—— 

Of what it costs to be a Saint. 

Of what it means to be a child. 

My Brother Saints, my Brother Angels, let us pray 
that the Spirit of God may enlighten the 
hearts of our little brothers and sisters on 
earth. 

Amen. 

Amen. 


(The SAINTS and ANGELS resume their attitudes of prayer. The 
sound of the first three verses of the VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS 


are heard and) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
M. MACKENZIE. 
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THE KNIGHT AND THE FRIAR 


MONG those poets who have sung the glories of the 
Round Table it has been assumed that the knightly 


Company which gathered round it was scattered and 
finally defeated by the unlawful love of Sir Launcelot and 
the treachery of Mordred. It was, indeed, matter of lament 
with Queen Genevere, doing penance for her sin as a nun at 
Almesbury, that it was through her that King Arthur’s 
chivalrous ideals had met so tragic an ending. “ When Sir 
Launcelot was brought to her,” says Mallory, “ then she said 
to her ladies: ‘ Through this man and me hath all this war 
been wrought, and the death of the most noblest knights of 
the world ; for through our love that we have loved together 
is my most noble lord slain’.”” Yet there is another explana- 
tion. When Sir Gawain and others of the knights took the 
vow binding them to the Quest of the Holy Grail the King was 
greatly displeased. I quote Malory again: “ ‘Alas,’ said 
King Arthur unto Sir Gawain, ‘ye have nigh slain me with the 
avow and promise that ye have made; for through you ye 
have bereft me the fairest fellowship and the truest of knight- 
hood that ever were seen together in any realm of the world ; 
for when they depart from hence I am sure they all shall never 
meet more in this world, for they shall die many in the quest.’” 
And thus it fell out, for with the vision of the Grail came a 
change upon that goodly Company and things were never the 
same afterwards. So that it may be said that it was this 
high and holy Thing which broke up the Round Table no less 
than the lust of Launcelot and the falseness of Mordred. It 
is a paradox hard of understanding, but it may become clearer 
as we proceed. There is surely deep meaning in the fact 
that the foremost figures in Malory’s Romance end their days 
in the cloister. The armour of the knight is exchanged for 
the habit of the monk and the last sounds one hears, as the 
final pages of this magic tale are turned, are those of bells 
calling to prayer the heroes of tournament and wayside adven- 
ture. The long procession of courtly chivalry fades into the 
shadow of the Church. 
We may come nearer the significance of this if we can find 
the same process exemplified, not in myth and legend, but, 
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in actual history. The story of St. Francis of Assisi enables 
us to do this. It is well known that his earlier years were 
spent in emulation of the heroes of romance and that his ambi- 
tion in those days was to head a Company of knights pledged 
to chivalrous adventure. The songs of the troubadours were 
his chief source of inspiration and so wrought upon him that 
the mercantile life to which his father wished to apprentice 
him became impossible. Yet he had no sooner followed the 
bent of his desires than a shadow fell upon his glowing youth 
and the glory of knightly deeds became a thing of dust and 
ashes. It was the shadow of the Cross. Here once more we 
find the vision of the Crucified extinguishing, by its greater 
brightness, the splendour of arms and the glitter of military 
achievement. Yet it would be a profound mistake to suppose 
that the effects of that vision were merely negative. 

If St. Francis abandoned the dreams of his youth he did 
not abandon the romanticism which throbbed in his veins 
nor even, it may be said, did he give up the ideals of knight- 
hood. These things were but sublimated. Chivalry in his 
person adopted a uniform as different as could be conceived 
from that it had formerly worn. Yet its identity in its new 
dress with its old self can scarcely be doubted. The friar, 
as he traversed the world’s highways and byways, was quite 
evidently only another version of the figures one sees wending 
their way through the glamorous pages of Malory. Here, too, 
are chivalry, the thrill of adventure, the intoxication of freedom. 
The sun that sank in an empurpled cloud of disillusionment 
has risen in the east with more than its old-time splendour. 
The Church of the Crucified has given back to the world an 
ideal which it had seemed to obscure. That this is not a 
fanciful interpretation of what took place finds confirmation 
on at least one page of imperishable literature. 

Centuries later when the stories which charmed the youthful 
Francis had degenerated into fantastic and sentimental nonsense 
there arose in Spain the man who, by his laughter was to destroy 
their reputation for ever. But Cervantes’ caustic humour 
was inspired by something more than the absurdities of the 
thing he ridiculed. Don Quixote, however mad, is still lov- 
able. It is plain that his creator had an affection for him, 
an affection founded, I believe, on the fact that the author, 
though he perceived the extravagance of the romances he was 
caricaturing, was sanely cognizant that they stood for a 
permanent ideal. Cervantes himself was a tertiary of St. 
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Francis and was buried in the habit. His hero, discussing the 
glory of knight-errantry and asked whether in all the world 
there is any greater glory, admits, fanatic as he is concerning 
the vocation of knighthood, that that glory is eclipsed by the 
friar. A singular and suggestive admission ! 

It would seem, therefore, that, to speak in the language of 
parable, it was the sun which put out the fire. The ideals 
operative in the crusades, though in one sense they may be 
said to have succumbed to the frailties of the rival monarchs 
and their followers taking part in those great enterprises, 
were discredited ultimately by the emergence of a superior 
ideal—that represented by St. Francis. Chivalry was not 
so much destroyed as an ideal as given a re-birth. Its re-birth 
enabled it to survive in an age in which former methods of 
warfare had been made impracticable, the age of gunpowder 
and mechanical invention. But it was not only the changed 
conditions of warfare which made the times inauspicious for 
the continuance of the knight-errant and his code. The 
commercial class was arising with standards of conduct very 
different from those of the old feudal nobility. Changes were 
coming over the world of a social and economic character 
that would soon make of King Arthur, Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Charlemagne and Richard Coeur de Lion only curious anachron- 
isms. Under these circumstances, unless chivalry had been 
raised to a higher plane it would have been inevitably destroyed. 
The friaries of Europe were the ark in which it took refuge, 
escaping thus the flood of commercialism and democracy that 
was changing the face of civilization. Was it then to remain 
a prisoner in those refuges, an exotic flower incapable of living 
in the everyday world, a picturesque survival from another 
age nevermore to traverse the public highway and mingle with 
the crowd? The Church is, indeed, the conservator of values 
which the world has forgotten but it conserves only that it 
may preserve for future use. That which is buried in con- 
secrated soil is thereby ensured of a resurrection when the 
time shall come for it to reappear among the living. And so 
it is with this ideal of chivalry. Arthur sleeps, we are told, 
amid the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, but he only sleeps. 
It is written that he shall rise again. 

The legend of the Round Table was fashioned under feudal 
influences and it was natural, therefore, that those whom it 
celebrated should be of noble rank. There are, it is true, 
hints of a more democratic outlook than this implies. Here 
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and there, as in the story of Gareth and Lynette, the chronicler 
does not fail to suggest that nobility may be found in all 
ranks, but the prevailing tint is unmistakably aristocratic. 
It was no slight task to carry over the qualities of the knight 
to the rising democracy and to invest the life of common folk 
with the possibilities of romance. It was to be some 
while before literature could recognize the gallantry and 
courage, the purity and sense of honour obscurely shining 
through lives apparently commonplace. That literature did 
at last pay homage to the nobility of the humble was due in 
no small measure to the fact that chivalry had found a refuge 
within the shelter of religion. 

The risk accompanying the change was not entirely 
imaginary. The importance of good breeding is more than a 
feudal superstition. That courtesy should be associated with 
courts is not wholly a verbal accident. Unfortunately, 
Puritanism increased the difficulty by belittling the manners 
that express generous and refined sentiment. Just as ecclesias- 
tical ceremony was supposed to indicate a lack of spirituality, 
so politeness was regarded as implying effeminacy of character. 
Roughness of speech and callousness of behaviour were given 
a license of which they were unworthy because they were 
supposed to hide sterling virtues. We have with us still 
those who affect a certain boorishness in the hope that it will 
be taken to mean sincerity. In some quarters the character- 
istics of the boor have even been claimed with pride as national 
distinctions contrasted favourably with the manners of con- 
tinental peoples. But this affectation has not succeeded in 
preventing a genuine chivalry displaying itself in classes 
supposed at one time to be incapable of it. We are even in 
danger from the other extreme ; references to those who are 
“‘ gentlemen by nature though not by birth ”’ too often convey 
the characteristic sentimentality of democratic communities. 

The ideals of knighthood in their transference to the 
generality of mankind had to meet another and more dangerous 
form of opposition arising from the fact that the emerging 
class was engaged in commerce. It is easier to conceive of 
those employed in the subordinate positions of industry 
displaying regard for others than those who are under no 
discipline than that of their own desire for gain. The very 
fact that they are bound to heed the authority of those under 
whom they work, and the impracticability of cherishing social 
ambitions, as well as the sympathy, engendered by hardship, 
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for those similarly situated, gives them often a bearing which 
can scarcely be distinguished from that of more favoured 
ranks. Extremes meet, and the peasant is frequently nearer 
the lord in behaviour than those of the middle-class. Ruskin, 
in “‘ Unto this Last,” discussed in full the absence of heroism 
and chivalry in those engaged in commerce, and his plea that 
the merchant should cultivate those virtues has not fallen 
altogether on deaf ears. At any rate, it may be said that 
the worst features of the period when the /Jaissez-faire doctrine 
was dominant have disappeared. It is not impossible that 
before long trade may yet come to be regarded as a sphere 
in which the self-effacing virtues may be fittingly displayed. 
A revival of the guild system would greatly facilitate this. 
Should that hope be realized and the merchant be regarded 
as no less truly honourable in his calling than the doctor or 
the artist, we must not overlook the service of the Saint whose 
father was a cloth-merchant. Pietro Bernadone occupies a 
more important place in history than that usually given him. 
It is very certain that his opposition to his son’s aspirations 
was not entirely ineffectual. Francis might cease to call 
him father, but he could not fail to be influenced by the 
successful merchant’s practical outlook on life. In reacting 
against that influence it is probable that the Saint was more 
indebted to it than he knew. The fact that it was against 
opposition of that kind that he had to contend is surely not 
without its relevance when we think of him as the bridge- 
builder over whose structure King Arthur and his knights 
rode on their way down the centuries towards our modern 
world. 

The chief obstacle to the democratizing of chivalry to-day 
comes from the class which is having to fight for recognition 
as the middle class had once to fight. The “ proletariat ”’ is in 
what might be called an “ uppish”’ mood, Self-assertiveness, 
the class-consciousness which clings out of a kind of bravado 
to the speech and manners associated with that section of 
the community are things which are not easily reconciled with 
the development of knightly qualities. Yet it should not be 
difficult to hope that this phase will pass. In that case we 
shall have the joy of seeing that romantic ideal which sheds 
so much glamour over the pages of Malory firmly established 
on the bed-rock of society and governing the whole community 
from the top to the bottom. Then shall be fulfilled the saying 
that is written—that King Arthur shall come again. 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 
VOL. CXLVIII. Q 
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“They shall bring ali the glory of the nations into it.” 


‘sk existed, in the days of my youth, some half 
century ago, a typical “‘ Counterblast against Popery ” 
commonly known as “Hislop’s Two Babylons.” 
Some well-meaning relation or friend, possibly suspecting me, 
even at that early period, of ‘‘ Popish propensities,’’ persuaded, 
or perhaps instructed, me to read it. The effect was ultimately 
the reverse precisely of that designed and hoped for—prayed 
for also, I cannot doubt, in all earnestness and sincerity. It 
produced, in fact, a result similar in all respects to that 
following a perusal, not long afterwards, of Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain 
Reasons against joining the Church of Rome,” a book which 
has probably in its time made more converts to the Church 
than many a one written for that very end and purpose. 
I had, I think, been “ infected with the virus of Popery”’ at 
a very early stage of my existence, the occasion being a “ peep ”’ 
into the Catholic Church at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, in the 
year 1868. The impression left on my soul by a life-size 
Crucifix—the first ever seen—and by the priest and people 
kneeling devoutly before it, remains with me to this day. 
It must have been strengthened, as indeed it was, by such 
apparently alien influences as Hislop, Littledale, an “ Evan- 
gelical ’’ seminary, and, not least, by a typically “ safe” and 
“moderate ”’ Anglican one. 

So much by way of preface. Hislop, as may be surmised, 
set out to “ prove” that “ Papal Rome” was identical with 
the “‘ Babylon ”’ so unflatteringly described by Saint John in 
the Apocalypse. Also—if a more profane reference may be 
here permitted—alluded to, euphemistically, by Ingoldsby, 
as “an elderly dame . . . much addicted to flirting (!) 
and dressing in red.” Hislop’s “‘ proofs ”’ consisted, of course, 
in “ parallels,’ more or less accurate (with numerous illustra- 
tions in the text) between ancient Babylonian and, so to speak, 
contemporary “‘ Popish”’ ritual. Of all these parallels one 
only survives in my memory, and was as it happens intended 
to show the relation between the head of Dagon, the Philistine 
fish-god, and a bishop’s mitre. If the reader will draw for 
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himself, mentally or actually, a picture of each side by side, 
he will, I think, be constrained to admit that in this instance, 
at least, the counsel for the prosecution has scored a plausible 
point. As to its importance, that is another matter. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for Hislop that, in his zeal 
against ‘‘ the Man of Sin” (the Vicar of Christ), and his deter- 
mination to remain in total ignorance of all “ Popish” 
literature, he should have missed thereby several points which 
would most certainly have told with his jury—the great 
Protestant public. Chief among these would have been certain 
“ classical ’’ terms, familiar to all who recite the Divine Office : 
“* Numen ”’ for God, “‘ Flamen”’ for the Holy Spirit, “‘ Olympus ” 
for Heaven. They are, as we know, a heritage of that 
“ renaissance” when, to quote Conrad of Montserrat (or was 
it the Grand Master of the Templars ?), “‘ Christian oaths were 
out of fashion.” They survive, that is to say, in our Breviary, 
from an age in which men of high estate, clerical and lay, were 
carried away by the literary perfection of the Classics, and 
endeavoured ill-advisedly to emulate it in the liturgy. Not 
all that is excellent in its kind, as we shall see, may fitly be 
used in the service of the Church. Hence, as we know, came 
most, if not all, of those hymns (among others) which follow 
the familiar metre of Horace’s Iam satis terrae nivis atque 
dirae . . ., so aptly handled by that master. Some of 
the imitations, indeed, are well enough (if you once admit 
the suitability of such metres, redolent of pagan abominations— 
“‘ which it is a shame even to speak of ”—to Christian worship, 
which Saint Ambrose most certainly did mot) ; others, such as 
“Iste Confessor,” fall almost if not quite to the level of: 
“ Needy knifegrinder, whither art thou going?” Yet these, 
one supposes, will have to be, or should be, rendered as far as 
possible into a corresponding English version (in the same 
metre) if the Opus Dei, ‘‘ in the vulgar tongue,” is to become 
in due measure the (common) prayer book of the Catholic 
laity. 

What is here written is, it must be insisted upon, in no 
remotest sense at variance with the Church’s age-long principle 
and practice of claiming, by divine right, all that is good and 
beautiful in art, in ritual, in music, and in literature, as her 
supreme and exclusive heritage. This principle, which has 
in recent years found official expression in the introduction 
to the Vatican Edition of the Graduale, is, indeed, the justifica- 
tion of my plea for a wider and fuller use in Catholic public 
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worship—“ salvis liturgicis legibus ’’—of ‘‘ Protestant ’’ hymns, 
and still more especially of “ Protestant” translations of 
Catholic ones. 

It may be well to quote this official expression of the principle 
in question verbatim, as printed, in italics for greater emphasis, 
in the work referred to: Ad religionis usum omnia admittens 
quae bona et pulchra saeculorum decursu homo invenit, salvis 
liturgicis legibus, etc. Three words deserve, it seems to me, 
our most particular attention and consideration: religio, 
used in its widest and not merely in its technical sense ; 
omnia, which sets no limits of style or time (always remem- 
bering salvis . . . ); and homo, which includes alike 
pagan, Protestant, Jew or Mohammedan ; chiefly, for our 
present purpose, those in the second category. 

It is told (I believe) of Charles Wesley, the great Protestant 
hymn writer (died 1788), that he could not see “ why the 
devil should have all the best tunes.”” On the same principle, 
but with a very distinct and obvious difference, the present 
writer (and doubtless many others likewise) cannot see why— 
so far as our hymn-books are concerned—our “ separated 
brethren ’’ should have a practical monopoly of some of the 
finest and most beautiful hymns (and tunes) in the English 
language, and most particularly, as already referred to, the 
very best translations of our own hymns. In connection with 
Charles Wesley’s name, the somewhat curious and interesting 
history of a familiar hymn-tune may be here related. Wesley 
wrote a hymn well known, and much loved by, succeeding 
generations of Protestants, beginning: “ Jesu, my Lord, my 
God, my all, Hear me, Blest Saviour, when I call”’ ; in which 
each verse ends with the refrain: ‘“‘ Jesu, my Lord, I Thee 
adore, Oh, make me love Thee more and more!” This has 
been sung as long as I can remember, and much longer, in 
Anglican Churches, and in Nonconformist Chapels to the tune 
set, in Catholic hymn-books, to Lingard’s hymn, “ Hail, 
Queen of Heaven!” But—and here is the curious part of 
the story—the tune in question, generally known as “ Stella,” 
is played several times every Monday of the year on the 
carillon of Bath Abbey Church. As that Church is staffed by 
and ministers to a large congregation of stalwart ‘‘Evangelicals,”’ 
their sanction of a “ Popish” tune—not known as such, 
notwithstanding its popular name—is, to say the least, as 
remarkable as their annual use of the “‘ Three Hours Devotion ” 
—of South American Jesuit origin, on each recurring Good 
Friday. 
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Nor does the tale of—borrowing, shall we call it >—end there. 
Wesley, as has been said, wrote a hymn, in eight-line stanzas, 
at some date prior to 1788. Lingard, at some date prior 
to 1851, wrote a hymn in the same metre, as familiar to, and 
justly loved by, all English-speaking Catholics, as Wesley’s 
among all English-speaking Protestants. Some musician at 
some time wrote a tune which has ever since been used for 
both, but which is commonly known by its Catholic name. 
Finally, to complete the matter, Father Faber, who must, 
of course, have been familiar with both, composed what may 
I think be fairly called, from its obvious resemblance to the 
original, a Sacramental version of Wesley’s beautiful hymn 
to the Lord he loved so well. Such borrowing, or interchange, 
tends, I maintain, to show not only that which should with us 
need no showing, namely, the historical accuracy of the state- 
ment quoted from the preface to the Graduale, on a previous 
page, in respect especially to hymnology, but also supports the 
plea which I here venture to make for a freer and fuller use 
in Catholic worship first, and chiefly, of Protestant trans- 
lations of Breviary and other Latin (and even Greek) hymns, 
but also of well-known, and justly prized, Protestant originals. 
I am, moreover, prepared to dare so far as to ask the question : 
“What, exactly and essentially and apart from its source, 
differentiates a Protestant hymn from a Catholic one—some 
dogmatic and all ‘ controversial’ ones of course excepted? ”’ 
The authors in the former instance are all, presumably, 
baptized Christians, and the term our “ separated brethren ” 
constitutes a category which, of course, includes Quakers, 
and the Unitarian who wrote “ Nearer my God to Thee.” 
As far as my experience goes—the matter is there for all to 
see—the average merit of Protestant hymns, as found for 
example in “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” the “ Oxford 
Hymnal,” the ‘“‘ Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer,” or the official hymn-book of the Presbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland, is at the very least as high in respect of devotion, 
piety and literature as any distinctly Catholic ones in our 
official collection; in many well-known cases very much 
higher. 

It is not my place, nor have I the presumption to attempt 
so much as the merest suggestion of a list of names. It being, 
however, with Protestant translations especially that this 
present paper is concerned, I will take leave to refer to four 
very notable examples, not one of which, so far as I know, 
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is to be found in any authorized Catholic collection. And 
for that reason I would ask any reader who may be interested 
in the subject to make the comparison for himself in each 
case ; tht four translations in question are (1) The translation 
in the ‘‘ Hymnal Companion ”’ of the hymn beginning ‘“‘ O Caput 
cruentatum,”’ the first four lines of which are : 


O Sacred Head, surrounded 
With Crown of piercing thorn; 
O Sacred Head, so wounded, 
Reviled and put to scorn; 


(set to Bach’s equally beautiful music) ; (2) The translation 
by Dr. Irons, in “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” of the Dies 
Irae, from which I venture to give, for the purpose of com— 
parison, these quotations : 


Quid sum miser: 
What shall I, vain man, be pleading? 
Who for me be interceding? 
When the just are mercy needing? 


Quaerens me: 
Faint and weary, Thou hast sought me, 
On the Cross of suffering bought me; 
Shall such grace in vain be brought me? 


Rex tremendae: 
‘ King of majesty tremendous, 

Who dost free salvation send us, 

Fount of pity, then defend us; 


(3) Neale’s rendering of the Vexilla Regis, beginning : 


The Royal banners forward go, 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow; 


and (4) The Greek hymn, beginning : 
Hail! gladdening Light! of His pure glory poured. 


It only remains to discuss the question of using “‘ Protestant ”’ 
hymns in our churches as a means of attracting our “ separated 
brethren ” to our services, “‘ baptizing’ them thus, as many 
pagan customs were baptized into Catholic use. On this point 
it only needs, as it seems to me, to be borne in mind how 
powerful and incalculable a part association plays in our 
lives, even though that influence be largely emotional, in 
religious matters, a form of mere “ sensible devotion.” Yet 
surely, since we as human beings are to so great an extent 
dependent on our senses; since Holy Church, by her ritual, 
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her music, her use of incense, makes deliberate and irresistible 
appeal to them, and uses them as minor, though important, 
channels whereby divine grace may and does reach to our 
inmost souls: then may not the Omnia of the preface to the 
Graduale be lawfully taken to include hymns, by whomsoever 
composed, since they make this appeal to them and to us in 
a manner and degree not easily to be described or measured. 
As, therefore, the convert from Anglicanism finds in our 
Breviary and Hours—if he is still able to retain, as God grant 
he may be, his liturgical spirit—the Psalms, Collects, and even 
hymns, so long loved and made so intimately familiar to him 
in his “‘ maimed rites’’; may it not be conceded to converts 
from Nonconformity, even to seekers after truth, to find in 
the services of God’s Church the hymns which they have 
known and loved from childhood, and which have played so 
large and so important a part in their spiritual growth, no 
matter how stunted and imperfect it may have been in 
comparison with what ours should be? Shall we, through 
mere prepossessions, I will not say prejudices, put even so 
small a stumbling-block in their long and toilsome path to 
“‘ merely 


FRANCIS W. GREY, D.LITT. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A NEW MOVEMENT FOR CHURCH UNITY. 


HE zeal of the Popes for the return of the Orthodox East to 

the bosom of the true Church has never been so manifest 
as during the past half-century, during which period each of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs has developed plans with increasing actuality 
to accomplish that end. By the foundation of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in 1919, the present Holy Father has wonder- 
fully advanced the cause, and still more recently, in 1924, he has 
taken a step of almost equal importance by formally inviting the 
great Benedictine Order to devote itself especially to the work. 
In his letter the Pope suggests that in each country or in each 
Congregation there should be set up an Abbey or Priory wherein 
selected monks should labour by prayer and study in the cause 
of Russian unity,? whence they should issue when fully equipped 
to work as members of the Byzantine rite amongst the Slavonic 
schismatics. Our readers may remember that this plan was 
adumbrated, in The Month for May, 1923, by the Archbishop of 
Lemberg, who contended that the best way of breaking down the 
secular prejudices entertained by the Orthodox against the Latins 
was by personal contact, and that the best way of coming into 
touch with the former was by monks from the West organizing 
branches under Eastern rites, and by individual Western religious 
joining already existing Eastern (Uniat) orders. Thus the lesson 
taught by these Uniat Churches—that Rome is not merely the 
seat of the Western Patriarchate but the divinely-appointed centre 
of unity for the whole Catholic Church—would become even more 
clear, and the tendency to suspect in Latin Catholicity an assumption 
of superiority over the East would be more effectively neutralized. 
As a matter of fact, the Popes have always insisted on the perfect 
equality of all recognized rites. There are no degrees in Catholic 
membership. One is either a Catholic or not ; but if a Catholic, 
then, whatever one’s rite, one possesses the whole heritage of the 
Catholic Faith? and is a child of the common Father of the 
Faithful, of him who is not supreme Head of the Church in virtue 


* See The Month, Jan. 1924, pp.59 sqq-, for an enumeration of the suc- 
cessive papal efforts. 

* The Pope mentions the Russians especially but doubtless has the whole 
dissident East in view. 

3 “The Church of Christ is neither Latin nor Greek nor Slav, but she is 
Catholic: all her children are equal in her sight: whether they are Latins, 
Byzantines, Slavs, or of any other nationality, all occupy the same place before 
the Apostolic See." Benedict XV., Dei Providentis, 1917. 
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of his being Patriarch of the Latins, but because of his holding 
the commission of Peter. 

On the strength of this Papal letter a group of Benedictine 
monks in Belgium, with the help of some from the East, are in 
process of setting up at Amay-sur-Meuse a monastic foundation 
to carry out its suggestions. It will be one, doubtless, of many ; 
but it has come to our notice through a monthly Bulletin called 
Irénikon and a descriptive brochure ‘‘ Une (Zuvre Monastique 
pour l’Union des Eglises,” which is published at the Prieuré 
d’Amay-sur-Meuse. As thus set forth the principles and object 
of the new organization seem admirably conceived. It is open 
to all Benedictine monks of whatever nationality or Congregation. 
Secular priests and students may join it, and, after their novice- 
ship, are sent to Rome or to the East for their special training. 
Following the monastic tradition still in vogue in the East, the 
members of the Union will either remain monks without ordina- 
tion or become priests as well, but no other mark of distinction 
exists amongst them. Evidently from its scope, the Institution 
demands men of education and literary aptitude, as well as of 
zeal for the liturgy and theological knowledge. 

We learn from the Bulletin for July that the new foundation 
means to take an active interest in the Anglican question, both 
because of its general zeal for the reunion of Christendom, and 
because it hopes to find in a converted Anglicanism another 
means of access to the affections of the Orthodox. Taking account 
of the various démarches between Anglicans and the Eastern 
Churches, resulting, it would seem in a growing friendliness and 
a closer co-operation, the “‘ Union ”’ institute argues that, if the 
Orthodox realize that their Anglican friends, so far from making 
a bogey of Papal Supremacy, are in a fair way towards accepting 
it, they will gradually abate their own bitter prejudice against the 
Pope. Therefore, it feels itself justified in bringing into its work 
for Church Unity that body which itself is stretching hands of 
friendship towards the East. 

Clearly there is need of great care in handling this particular 
subject lest, as has sometimes happened in the past, more harm 
than good result, and we trust that ‘la Rédaction’”’ will not 
take amiss our friendly criticism of its views on Anglicanism as 
set forth in the Bulletin. 

In the first place, relying too much on the tendencious writings 
of The Christian East and other Anglican papers, we think the 
Bulletin exaggerates the degree of unity possible between Anglicans 
—not merely the “ Anglo-Catholics” are involved—and the 
various autocephalous Churches of the East. This is a matter in 
which the Anglican hierarchy as a whole is concerned. The 
Eastern prelates deal directly with the heads of the English 
Church. Now, the Archbishop of Canterbury—to mention only 
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one—in so far as he has made his mind known, is a long way 
from accepting even the sacramental doctrine of the “‘ Anglo- 
Catholics,” and much of the fundamental teaching of the Easterns 
is abhorrent to the main body of Anglicans, clerical and lay. On 
the other hand, the recognition of Anglican Orders by various 
sections of the Orthodox cannot be regarded as a recognition by 
the East of the doctrinal sufficiency of Anglicanism, but is rather 
of the nature of a friendly gesture than the result of a careful 
and adequate study. The Eastern doctrine about Orders in any 
case is somewhat vague, on account of what they call “‘ economy ” 
—the inherent power ascribed to the Church of ignoring in practice 
what is theoretically irregular. How far the Orthodox, having no 
standard but tradition and having no central authority to interpret 
that tradition, could by policy be induced to go in admitting the 
Anglican Church as a whole to Communion, we are not prepared 
to say, but they could not recognize Anglicanism as a sound form 
of Christianity and part of the Church of Christ without denying 
what has been hitherto their own position. In any case, it is 
much more likely that the Anglicans, united in some sort of 
federation with the Orthodox, would find their own essentially 
anti-Papal position confirmed by such contact than that the 
tiny band of ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ”” who are not anti-Papal should 
leaven the whole mass with their views. 

Besides this particular point which may be lawfully disputed 
there is evidence in the Bulletin that, even now, the real nature 
of Anglicanism is not understood, with the result that sometimes 
arguments are used which are fallacious because not founded on 
fact. Dom Lambert Beauduin, for instance, discussing the 
“Rapprochement Anglo-Oriental” in this July issue, shows 
himself still obsessed by the notion that the Established Church 
is in some way continuous with the pre-Reformation Catholic 
Church in England. Speaking of the members of the Establish- 
ment, he says (page 173) : 

“Les Anglais, en effet, malgré leur insularisme, appartiennent 
a la culture romano-germanique: pendant dix siécles ils ont été 
unis au Siége de Pierre: leur Eglise était jadis par ses origines et 
son développement la plus romaine des Eglises.” 

Now we venture to say that, so long as the misconception of 
history contained in the words we have italicized prevails amongst 
foreign Catholics, their intervention in the cause of Christian 
unity in England is bound to be disastrous. The Anglicans were 
never united to the See of Peter: their Church, so far from being 
the most Roman of Churches, was distinguished in its origin 
under Elizabeth and its development since by the most explicit 
repudiation of Rome: their spiritual ancestors were not the 
martyrs and confessors who preserved the Catholic Church in 
being under Elizabeth’s merciless persecution, but the apostates, 
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clerical and lay, which that unscrupulous tyrant made use of to 
inaugurate a new religious body, having no connection with the 
Catholic Church in England save that arising from appropriation 
of its goods and an empty imitation of its services. If we could 
only get our brethren abroad to realize these plain and elementary 
facts, how much more fruitful would their efforts be in helping 
us to recover England for the Faith. As it is, such prepossessions 
tend rather to hinder us. + 

Turning to what the ‘‘ Rédaction ” publishes expressly on “ La 
Question Anglicane ” in the same issue of the Bulletin, we must 
confess that, although the article is meant to show that the 
charge of ignorance of English ecclesiastical affairs, sometimes 
merited by Catholics abroad, does not apply in their case, there 
are not a few traces of the same radical misconception, both of 
the past history and the present state of Anglicanism. Let us, 
first of all, admit that the paper as a whole is very well informed 
and is written with great taste and discrimination, although, indeed, 
it speaks of “les milieux anglais défavorables au travail pour 
l'Union de l’Eglise anglicane,”’ as if the dearest wish of Catholics 
in England were not the conversion of their separated brethren. 
The article starts by admitting, what after all no Catholic could 
dispute, that ‘‘ la vraie Eglise catholique en Angleterre est celle 
a la téte de laquelle se trouve son Eminence, le Cardinal Bourne,”’ 
and generously acknowledges the competence of that Church to 
take the lead in restoring England to the Faith. But then it 
goes on to imply that we ought, in addition to seeking individual 
conversions, to put ourselves at the head of the movement for 
“ corporate union,” not understanding that the Church in England, 
being in a better position to judge, knows that the conversion en 
masse of Anglicans, or of ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics,” is a pure chimera, 
the only result of pursuing which is to hinder the conversion of 
individuals. As we pointed out at length in our April issue,? 
reception into the Catholic Church in England is necessarily a 
personal process. The priest concerned must ascertain whether 
each individual who applies knows the Catholic Faith, accepts it 
on the right basis and has been validly baptized. Occasionally, it 
is true, a large number of his congregation has followed a converted 
Anglican pastor into the Church. Still, they have been admitted 
one by one. The reason is obvious. No one can be sure without 
investigation what any given Anglican believes. Even the little 
group that met the Catholics at Malines were not agreed amongst 
themselves as to the content of divine faith, nor could they be, 
since they have no fixed standard of orthodoxy. And so to think 
that the Anglican Church, or any segment of Anglicanism, even 
the highest, could join Rome as a body, and be recognized, for 
instance, as a Uniat Church, is a mere dream which needs must 


* “Corporate Reunion’ and “Continuity.” See especially p. 343. 
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fade on contact with reality. In the nature of things there can be 
no double apostolate, such as the Bulletin supposes, in regard to 
Anglicanism. To de anything to encourage the notion of corporate 
union is now, as it was found to be in 1864,’ to injure souls by 
delaying or preventing their individual conversion.? 

The ‘‘ Rédaction ” (page 173) shows itself well aware of the facts 
which support this conclusion and sets them forth in language of 
admirable force and clearness. It knows that ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ”’ 
are but a small section of the Establishment, which itself is a 
mere hotch-potch of conflicting heresies; that the Episcopate 
does not and cannot teach or guide ; that ritualistic practices are 
no sure sign of orthodox belief; that ‘‘ Anglo-Catholics ’’ them- 
selves vary greatly in creed, and that only a part of them are 
sufficiently Catholic in belief as to desire union with Rome. Yet 
they seem nevertheless to take the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic” view that 
the Establishment is not essentially and avowedly anti-Catholic, 
but an unhappy body of Catholic origin upon which has been 
thrust by the force majeure of the State, certain unpalatable 
Protestant doctrines. And so they persist in devoting themselves 
—to use their own language—‘ au rapprochement des collecti- 
vités,”” and strangely excuse themselves from putting the whole 
truth before Anglicans, on the ground that their mission is one 
of peace and friendly intercourse of mind and heart (page 176). 
They profess not to wish to nourish illusions, but surely economy 
of truth in this very vital matter, on which the salvation of so 
many may depend, cannot but create illusions. If we don’t let 
Anglicans know that we hold, and must needs hold, the doctrine 
of the visible unity of the Church, and if we put it out of sight 
lest they should be displeased and refuse to meet us, we run a 
grave risk of seeming to deny that doctrine or to consider it of 
minor importance. The fact need not be brutally stated: the 
goodwill and good works of our separated brethren should always 
be abundantly recognized; our definite and unalterable position 
can be explained with all the more consideration in that it is not 
a mere personal attitude but one belonging essentially to our 
faith ; there is a mean, in other words, between “ une franchise 
brutale, une critique impitoyable,” and a weak complaisance 
towards mistaken prejudices which slurs over fundamental 
truths. After all, educated Anglicans already know the Catholic 


‘ The year in which Catholics were forbidden to remain members of the 
“ Association for the Promotion of the Union of Christendom.” 

? If one wanted further proof of our contention that the vain project of 
“Corporate Reunion" is actually being used to keep souls in the grievous 
sin of heresy, one can find it in the current (Aug. 13) Church Times wherein a 
certain Mr. L. Gage-Brown, discussing this new Benedictine movement, says 
expressly—" Individual conversions will only hinder reunion.’ This, we trust, 
will open the eyes of those who, under plea of charity, forbear to tell Anglicans 
that they are not members of a “ branch "’ Church, but outside the Church alto- 
gether—in deadly material heresy. 
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doctrine in this matter. ‘‘ The intransigence of Rome ”’ is proverbial 
amongst them. If, then, they find Catholics ready to put out of 
sight the all-essential fact that the visible Church is one and 
indivisible, to treat with them as if it were not so, and even to 
use expressions, as, alas! has been done, implying the heresy 
that Christ’s Church exists in a divided state, they will not un- 
naturally conclude that Rome is wavering on the point and that, 
given time, she will retreat from her uncompromising position. 
Our experience here in England shows this pernicious illusion 
already at work: it has been immensely fostered by the secret 
Malines? ‘‘ Conversations’’: and unless this new foundation for the 
Union of the Churches walks very warily in the matter, the error 
will find fresh encouragement in its well-meant efforts. The 
proclamation in the Bulletin (page 177)—‘‘ nous croyons avec 
conviction 4 la possibilité d’une ‘ Corporate Re-union,’ fondée sur 
lidentité dogmatique’’—implying as it does the error that 
Anglicanism was formerly united with Rome and ignoring the 
impossibility of dogmatic agreement in a body which acknow- 
ledges no infallible authority, fills one with real apprehension 
that much energy will be wasted and genuine progress impeded 
through a zeal devoid of full and clear comprehension of the 
facts. After all, the Holy Spirit to whom the “ Union ”’ rightly 
looks for support and guidance in this matter, is the Spirit of 
Truth, and cannot be invoked to assist a movement founded on 
an illusion. In his Allocution of March 24, 1924, commending 
work for Unity, the Holy Father expressed his thanks “ to all 
those Catholics who, under the impulse of divine grace, address 
themselves to their separated brethren and endeavour to trace 
out for them the way of return to the integrity of the faith, by 
dissolving their prejudices, by explaining to them Catholic doctrine 
in its entirety, and, above all, in giving them a living example of 
that characteristic of Christ’s disciples—Charity.” 

There is no charity in concealing the truth and thus allowing 
Christian souls to risk their salvation by remaining in heresy 
with the vain hope of later union en masse. At the outset of any 
individual conversion comes the conviction—“ I do not belong to 
the real Church of Christ. I must do what I can to discover and 
submit to it." And no one is admitted to instruction who has not 
at least a grave doubt of the security of his position. The truth “in 
its entirety” —that the Church in communion with Rome is the 
only Church founded by Christ and inhabited by His Spirit—is 
always at the start put before the enquiring individual, and, sooner 


* Those who urge that Pope Pius XI. publicly approved of those “* Conver- 
sations "’ forget that one may approve the inception of a thing without approving 
its unforeseen developments. As long as it was thought that the “ Anglo- 
Catholics "" were seeking means of union with the one true Church, and not 
using the discussions as a support of their own un-Catholic position, their action 
was welcomed by his Eminence Cardinal Bourne as well. 
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or later, has to be accepted by all who wish to be Catholics. Why 
should another process be adopted in dealing with a group? No 
one who comes into contact with Anglicans, reads their papers, 
hears their discussions, as we Catholics in England constantly do, 
can doubt the learning, zeal and sincerity of the great majority 
of them. Those qualities demand in turn the like qualities in us, 
but we should be woefully lacking in sincerity at least if, by simple 
reticence or looseness of phraseology we should cause them to 
think that we recognized them as forming in any canonical sense 
a Church, capable of treating on equal terms with Rome or of 
mediating to its members, except through uncovenanted channels, 
the redemptive graces of Christ. For it is on their realization of 
their false position outside that their entrance into the true fold 


depends. 
J.K. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ELEVATION. 


O much has been written in these pages about that quaint 

medieval desire to ‘‘ see the Body of Christ,’”’ a desire which 
is ultimately responsible for our present Benediction and Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, that a scholarly monograph on 
this subject? which has been courteously sent us by the author 
claims something more than an ordinary short notice. Dr. 
Dumoutet is good enough to speak of the “‘ recherches si remar- 
quables du R. P. Thurston,”’ but the main object of his brochure 
is to emphasize a point in which he differs from the conclusions 
formulated by the present writer upon the origin of the Elevation. 
We are bound to say that, after a very careful study of the 
volume and its argumentation, we are unable to see the matter 
in the light in which it is presented by Dr. Dumoutet, and while 
we cordially welcome the introduction of a new point of view, we 
must try to state as concisely as possible the reasons for our 
disagreement. 

And first it is necessary to make clear the precise issue in dispute. 
In a series of articles contributed to The Tablet some twenty 
years ago,* the present writer propounded a theory regarding the 
origin of that Elevation of the Host which is now familiar to all 
as the central and most striking feature in the external ritual of 
the Mass. It is universally admitted that this practice of showing 
the Host to the people immediately after the words of consecra- 
tion have been spoken, was not primitive. It was a rite introduced 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and the first clear piece 


* “Le Désir de voir l'Hostie et les origines de la Dévotion au Saint-Sacre- 
ment,” par Edouard Dumoutet, Docteur en Théolegie, Paris, Beauchesne, 
1926, pp. 112. 

2 See The Tablet, for Oct. 19th, Oct. 26th, and Nov. 2nd, 1907. 
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of evidence we have concerning it is to be found in a constitution 
of Eudes de Sully, who was Bishop of Paris from 1196 to 1208, 
which runs as follows :— 


It is enjoined upon priests that when in the canon of the 
Mass they begin to say Qui pridie, holding the host, they 
must not at once lift it too high (mimis alte), so that it can 
be seen by all the congregation; but they must detain it, 
so to speak, before their breast until they have said the 
words, ‘‘ Hoc est corpus meum,” and then let them elevate 
it so that it can be seen by all.' 


Now, this undoubtedly supposes that there was at the time a 
practice of “lifting the host too high,” and the first of the 
Tablet articles referred to fully admitted the existence of 
such an abuse ; though the employment of the word “ elevare ” 
(lift) does not necessarily mean any more than the holding it above 
the table of the Altar. To take the host between the fingers, it 
was necessary to lift it somewhat ; but it seems that many priests 
in the twelfth century were accustomed to hold it breast high 
with the left hand, while the right hand made the sign of the 
cross over it. Indeed, when these priests took the host in both 
hands again they often raised it even higher, and then pronounced 
the words of consecration, ‘“‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum,” not 
bowing down over the Altar, as at present, but standing almost 
erect. At the same time there is no evidence—at any rate, Dr. 
Dumoutet fails to quote any—that the host was really shown to 
the people over the priest’s head, or that this practice was recom- 
mended by authority. It probably was introduced by certain of 
the clergy who wished to magnify their office and who liked to 
perform these manual acts with a dramatic flourish. There are 
always people who are subject to this form of vanity when 
they are discharging any public function, and their example is 
apt to prove contagious and to be imitated by their weaker 
brethren. 

In the course of the twelfth century, however, it happened, that 
a good deal of discussion was going on in Paris, which was then 
the centre of intellectual life in the West, especially for all matters 
of theological learning, regarding the precise moment at which 
transubstantiation was effected. A certain group of theological 
teachers, amongst whom Peter Cantor and Peter Manducator 
were the most prominent, maintained the view that the Body 
and Blood of Christ were not present upon the Altar until the 
words of institution had been pronounced over both the bread 
and the wine. Others, on the contrary, held that when the words 

' Mansi, “ Concilia,” xxii., p.682. By some strange accident Dr. Dumoutet 


omits the words “ne elevent eam statim” (p. 37) and prints a sentence which 
cannot be construed. 
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“Hoc est corpus meum” had been spoken, the host which the 
priest held in his hand was at once transformed into the Body of 
Christ. The latter view seems undoubtedly to have had the 
majority of teachers in its favour, and, as we all know, established 
itself universally before more than a century had elapsed. The 
arguments upon which Peter Cantor and those who agreed with 
him based their contention were quite ingenious, but cannot be 
gone into in this brief notice. Dr. Dumoutet gives an excellent 
account of the matter, with quotations from unprinted sources, 
on pages 38-40 of the book before us. It must be sufficient to 
say—though our author does not mention this—that Lotario de 
Conti, the future Pope Innocent III, in his treatise “On the 
Sacred Mystery of the Altar,” while himself inclining to the view 
now received, does not venture to pronounce the other inad- 
missible. Now, in the idea of those who shared the opinion of 
Cantor and Manducator, no particular harm could result from the 
priest holding the host high before and during the time when he 
was pronouncing—of course, inaudibly—the words, “‘ This is My 
Body.” It was the very essence of their theory that tran- 
substantiation did not take place then. The host was still bread 
and nothing more, when the priest replaced it on the Altar. But 
for those who believed that in the very instant those words 
were spoken the bread was converted into the Body of Christ, 
the case was quite different. When that change took place the 
host was worthy of adoration, and the devout believer was bound 
to pay It adoration. He could not hear what the priest was 
saying, and he did not know when the moment had come. Con- 
sequently, he was continually in danger of committing material 
idolatry by adoring that which was not yet consecrated and 
thereby transubstantiated into the Body of Christ. The only 
safe plan, according to the views of those who held what we now 
know to be the correct belief, was to take precautions that the 
host should not be visible until the words of consecration had 
been pronounced. Then it could be safely shown to the people, 
to elicit from them all becoming acts of adoration and thanks- 
giving. Let us grant Dr. Dumoutet this much, that it may perhaps 
be an exaggeration to say that the Elevation was introduced 
simply as a protest against the teaching of Peter Cantor. But 
the introduction of this conspicuous feature of our liturgy was 
nevertheless, we submit, the direct consequence of the rejection 
of that teaching. If there had been no dispute among the Paris 
theologians regarding the precise moment at which tran- 
substantiation took place, it is quite conceivable that our Western 
liturgy might have continued to this day without any other 
lifting of the host on high than that which is sometimes called 
*‘ the little elevation,” immediately before the Pater noster. 

Two undisputed facts lend especial emphasis, as it seems to 
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us, to the view here propounded. The first is, that the Elevation 
did not come to us from Rome, or from Germany, or from the 
Low Countries; but from Paris, which was undoubtedly the 
centre of all the discussions regarding the precise moment at 
which transubstantiation takes place. Secondly, in the same 
set of Constitutions which embody the decree of Eudes de Sully 
quoted above, we find another injunction which even more 
directly runs counter to the teaching of Manducator and Cantor. 
It is to the following effect :-— 


If by any negligence it should happen that after the canon 
has been read through and the consecration completed, the 
chalice should be found to contain neither wine nor water, 
both ought to be poured in at once and the priest must 
repeat the consecration from that place in the canon, “ Simili 
modo postquam coenatum est,” down to the end, omitting, 
however, the two crosses which he made over the bread 
separately. 


This, of course, implies that the host, though consecrated in 
the absence of the wine, is to be regarded as none the less validly . 
transubstantiated into the Body of Christ. The consecration of 
the host is not to be renewed, nor any new host taken. The same 
instruction has been embodied for many centuries past in the 
rubrics of all our Missals, and it is very significant that in certain 
newly discovered Constitutions for the Diocese of London (c. 
1215—1222)', which Dr. Dumoutet apparently has not seen, the 
very wording of this and many more of Eudes de Sully’s enact- 
ments has been preserved unaltered. 

One omission in the evidence marshalled in the volume before 
us strikes us, we must confess, as rather surprising. It is the 
absence of all reference to Czsarius’ striking statement regarding 
Cardinal Stephen Langton. It would occupy too much space to 
quote the whole passage or to comment upon it as it deserves, 
but a portion of the text must be given :— 


Master Stephen, the Archbishop of Canterbury (says 
Czsarius), who is acknowledged in point of learning to be 
second to no theologian of our times, has the same custom 
(i.e., of adoring the host as he lays it down after consecration). 
When he was asked by the Lord Henry, our Abbot, whether 
transubstantiation took place immediately after the word 
“ Hoc est corpus meum,” he replied: “ This I believe, and 
this belief I will retain till death. And so when I lay down 
the host, I reverently adore it.”” This I have mentioned here 
for the benefit of some who pertinaciously adhering to 
certain writings of Master Peter Cantor, declare that the 
bread is not transubstantiated until the consecration of the 


* See The English Historical Review, April, 1915, p.294. 
VOL, CXLVIII. R 
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chalice is completed. Such an idea seems altogether ridiculous 
and contrary to the custom of Holy Church, which at the 
elevation of the host falls prostrate and adores. ! 


With this we may also couple an extract from the long section 
which Cardinal James de Vitry, in his ‘‘ De Sacramento Altaris,” 
printed at the end of his “ Historia Occidentalis,’’ devotes to the 
discussion of the view of Manducator and Cantor :— 


To this opinion [writes the Cardinal] my own feeling inclines 
namely, that the bread is transubstantiated first into the 
Body of Christ when the words are spoken “ Hoc est corpus 
meum.” For the custom of the Church is in harmony with 
this, seeing that the Eucharist is elevated and adored after 
the utterance of the aforesaid words—now no longer bread, 
but Christ Himself. For no elevation ought to take place 
before the utterance of these words, for fear that what is 
mere bread might be adored by the people.* 


Dr. Dumoutet contends that the elevation was introduced by 
Eudes de Sully because there had existed from the early part 
of the twelfth century, a most pious longing on the part of the 
faithful to see the Body of Christ. But he admits that no direct 
proof of any such desire is at this date forthcoming. Surely no 
priest can have intentionally wished to attract the devotion and 
adoration of the people to a host which was not yet consecrated. 
The desire to see the host could hardly have arisen before it was 
elevated and shown to them as our Saviour’s Body. Moreover, 
we might add that there seems to be no trace at this same period 
of any wish to visit the Blessed Sacrament reserved, or indeed of 
any sort of extra-liturgical cultus. If our author can supply 
instances, the present writer, for one, would be extremely grateful 


for such evidence. 
H.T. 





OLD CORNISH CROSSES. 


URING the summer the trains bound westward are crowded 

with visitors to Cornwall. They are comprised mostly of 
those who shun the fashionable watering-places, preferring to find | 
recreation of soul and body in the untouched splendour of the 
Cornish coast, with its majestic cliffs and opalescent sea. A 
further attraction lies in the wild moorland, where they may 
ramble over the short sweet turf, crushing the thyme as they 
tread, forgetting it may be, eleven months of dreary routine in 
the riot of scent and colour afforded by the gorse, and heather, 
and bracken, which clothe and soften the granite-strewn hills. 
Lore and legend of saint and pixie are strangely blended in this 


* Meister, ‘Die Fragmente der Libre VIII Miraculorum des Cesarius von 


Heisterbach."" Rome, 1901. Pp. 16—17. 
* Jacobus de Vitriaco, ‘‘ Historia Occidentalis '' (Ed. Douai, 1597), p.444- 
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romantic land, where superstition is rife, and the charmer still 
holds sway. One characteristic feature of the county, however, 
shows clearly through the mist of fact and fiction, and stands, a 
silent witness to the faith of bygone days—the Cornish Cross. 

Cornwall contains over three hundred old crosses, dating roughly 
from the eighth to the twelfth century. They are to be seen in 
the churchyards, at the intersection of roads, some stand by the 
sides of streams, others on the tops of hedges. By far the greater 
number, however, are dotted about on the bleak moors and must 
have been, when originally erected, far from any human habita- 
tion. The question arises, for what purpose were they set up? 
Why do we find them in these out-of-the-way places ? 

Mr. A. G. Langdon, in his masterly work “‘ Old Cornish Crosses,”’ 
says that, like the churchyard crosses, they also were erected for 
devotional purposes or as praying stations. Sometimes they 
pointed the way to the church, and there can be no doubt that 
many were placed in various positions to act as guides or land- 
marks to the traveller or pilgrim journeying to some distant 
chapel or holy well. They vary in form, the rudest kind of monu- 
ment being an upright slab roughly squared or shaped, with a 
Latin cross in relief on both front and back. The wheel, or round- 
headed crosses, are far more numerous than any other kind. Of 
these the most primitive examples bear a cross executed in low 
relief on both the front and back of the circular head, while in 
some instances one of these crosses is replaced by the figure of 
our Lord. There are forty-seven crosses on which the Redeemer 
is represented, usually clothed in a tunic, after the Byzantine 
fashion. The figure is often ill-proportioned, almost grotesque, 
and yet the labour involved in thus working the moorland granite 
with primitive tools argues a spirit of devotion which claims our 
admiration and our reverence. 

Some of the wheel crosses are very elaborate, enriched with 
Celtic ornament of interlaced work, key patterns and spiral 
patterns. Two crosses show a Fleur-de-lys, the lily emblem of 
the Virgin Mary ; another bears a jug containing a flower with a 
long straight stem and a Fleur-de-lys termination. There is a 
theory that various architectural and ornamental features of the 
crosses are symbolic : thus, the triquetra knot is held to represent 
the Blessed Trinity: the central boss the Godhead, the five 
bosses the Five Wounds, and so on. One of the most beautiful 
specimens of an elaborately decorated cross is that which now 
stands in the garden of the Carmelite Convent at Lanherne. It is 
of the “ Four-holed” variety, the circular head having holes 
pierced through the stone, between the four arms of the cross. 
On the front and extending some way down the shaft is the roughly 
sculptured figure of our Lord. Below, the shaft is decorated with 
panels of knotwork and an inscription in Hiberno-Saxon 
characters, which Mr. Langdon interprets as “ Beatus Eid et 
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Imah,” probably the names of the persons commemorated. 
On the back are five bosses, more knotwork, and an inscription 
“ Ruhol,”’ possibly the name of the man who set up the monu- 
ment. The Lanherne cross is executed with great care and skill, 
and the sfperiority of its workmanship is perhaps accounted for 
by the fact that it is made of Pentewan stone, which is softer 
and much more easily worked than granite. This appears to be 
the only monument on Catholic soil. 

As stated previously, a large number of crosses stand in the 
churchyards, some im situ, others placed there for preservation, 
and here they are duly reverenced. Many, alas! have been 
destroyed through ignorance or religious animosity, and their 
mutilated remains are to be seen built into stone hedges, bridges 
and barns, serving as gateposts, rubbing-posts, seats, boundary- 
stones, etc. They form footbridges over streams, and in two 
instances cross heads have been hollowed out at the back and 
used as pig’s troughs. Some are still used for the following utili- 
tarian purposes: stepping-stile, step to a doorway, cover for a 
well, pivot for a threshing-machine, stand for a beehive, etc., etc., 
though, owing to the efforts of Mr. Langdon and others, a great 
number have been rescued and suitably re-erected. 

These symbols of our faith, scattered in such profusion through- 
out Cornwall, are among the most interesting features of the 
Duchy, and the miniature crosses made locally are popular among 
the visitors, as souvenirs of a West Country holiday. Few realize, 
however, that each little monolith is a perfect model of some 
particular cross with its individual ornamentation and history. 
Since the Great War, Catholic and Protestant alike are growing 
accustomed to the revival of the Wayside Cross in England. The 
Cornish Crosses show us that it is, in fact, a revival, and no 
innovation, and if further proof were needed it is found in the 
following extract from Dives et Pauper, a work printed by Wynken 
de Worde, in 1496, which sets forth very clearly the mental 
attitude to be desired towards these tokens of Catholic piety : 

“For thys reason ben crosses by ye waye, than whan folke 
passyinge see ye croyses, they shoulde thynke on Hym that 
deyed on ye croysse, and worshippe Hym above al thynge.”’ 


P.A.B. 











THE “GREAT REFUSAL” IN DANTE. 


HEN Dante, following his Mantuan guide, passed through 
the infernal gates, and saw the miserable multitude who 
had lived without blame and without praise, he noted only one, 
but did not name him, and passed on ; for these were not worthy 
to be named. 
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The world has slain their memory, 
Nor Heaven heeds their misery, 
Disdainfully, and silently, 

Behold, and pass them by. 


This is the shadow of him who “ fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,”’ 
“from cowardice made the great rejection.”” The phrase is 
evidently superlative, and Dante no doubt considered that it 
could have but one interpretation. Yet more than one has 
been suggested, and although the name of Pope St. Celestine 
has been almost universally accepted from the earliest com- 
mentators to the present day, one other, that of Pilate, seems 
to have at least an equal claim. 

The belief that St. Celestine is indicated has been strengthened 
for us by Cary’s somewhat free rendering, 


. . the shade of him, who to base fear, 
Yielding, abjured his high estate. . . 


and I find that many people to whom the Commedia is more or 
less familiar assume that the Saint is specifically mentioned in 
the passage. Certainly the arguments in favour of the inter- 
pretation are strong, and although Pope Celestine V. was 
canonized in 1313, and the Inferno does not seem to have been 
in the hands of the public until after that date, it is impossible 
to say when it was begun, and therefore it is impossible to deter- 
mine how that circumstance might have affected the views of 
the author. 

In fact, the Commedia, with its careful learning and precise 
theology, its reverence and its rudeness, presents many con- 
tradictions. We shall probably never know if Dante considered 
Boniface VIII., his enemy, a Pope or No Pope. Even in his 
political thesis he is not always consistent, and his impartiality 
suffers occasional lapses. By following first one view of the man 
and then another, we come to different conclusions, and the 
balance between the two seems to be equal. 

In his resignation of the Papal throne, St. Celestine laid down 
the highest and holiest of all dignities, and did what was 
absolutely unprecedented in the history of the Papacy. To 
Dante, obsessed with the idea that pomp and temporal power 
had enchained the popes, it may easily have appeared that a 
great opportunity had been neglected, a great grace refused. 
The opponent and harsh critic of Boniface, he was yet no 
schismatic, but out of his very reverence for the Church, pro- 
claimed what he thought the highest ideal. The election of the 
simple and ascetic Celestine may well have seemed the beginning 
of a new era of spiritual government, that “ kingdom not of this 
world ” demanded later in the ‘De Monarchia” ; independent 
yet unfettered by temporal power, free from the errors that in 
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the poet’s judgment had already condemned Pope Nicholas III. 
to the Infernal Circles of the Simoniacs. 

The dseam had come to nothing. St. Celestine, aware of his 
own unfitness, had abdicated after five months’ confusion; a 
short reign, yet long enough to prove the impracticability of the 
unworldly ideal; he was succeeded by Boniface VIII., “ the 
Prince of the new Pharisees,”” to whom Dante attributed the 
beginning of his misfortunes. The whole matter had aroused 
excitement and keen controversy, both Celestine and his successor 
were severely criticized, and the final scenes in the life of the 
aged hermit-pope could not to a casual glance add lustre to 
either name. 

Yet in phrase and structure of idea there is something to render 
the interpretation doubtful, unless we take refuge again in the 
charge of inconsistency. This shade is to be “ gazed at and 
passed by” in silence. Yet in the Twenty-seventh Canto, 
Boniface is reported as referring to ‘“‘ the keys my predecessor 
held not dear.”” There is no sign in this phrase of bitterness or 
disdain. Moreover, Celestine could not be said to have lived 
“without praise or blame” like these wandering souls, for he 
was extolled as a saint by one side, and heaped with blame by 
the other. How could it be said of one already canonized or 
soon to be, “ Report of him the world permits not to exist ” ? 
This incident aside, there seems no suspicion that Dante anywhere 
refused to accept the verdict of the Church, even where he railed 
against it. An example of this is the case of Manfred, waiting 
outside Purgatory, in accordance with the sentence of excom- 
munication of the Pope, which the poet suggests was an unmerciful 
act. 

A small point is the actual wording of the passage. ‘“‘ After 
I had recognized some among them,” he says, “ I saw and knew 
the shade. . . .” It matters not at all what others he recog- 
nized, for obviously they were not of interest. But later he 
“recognized ”’ the Guelf of Bologna, his contemporary, and he 
“saw ” Electra, and ‘‘ knew ’”’ Hector and Aeneas. 

Dante refers more than once to the current belief that the 
resignation of Celestine was contrived by Boniface, implying 
that in this act of “ rifiuto” the greater blame was not with 
him who made it. But this last argument weighs with one side 
as well as the other, for our Lord said to Pilate, “‘ He that hath 
delivered me to thee, hath the greater sin.” 

This much is evident, that the total absence of the figure of 
Pilate from the Commedia is surprising, more surprising than 
the total absence of that of Celestine. It may be urged in this 
connection that, in pursuance of the poet’s determination not 
to speak of “ these caitiff souls,” Celestine, though plainly referred 
to is not mentioned by name; but Pilate is mentioned, where 
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in the Purgatorio (xx. 91) Philip the Fair of France is called 
“il nuovo Pilato.” But this is a merely literary comparison 
and implies no record or condemnation. Actually Pilate does 
not appear, and this is strange when we consider how preoccupied 
Dante is, throughout the Infernal Journey, with the Passion 
of Our Lord. It is on the morning of Good Friday that Dante 
finds himself in the dark wood, on the evening of Good Friday 
that he enters the dolorous gate, and on the morning of Easter 
Sunday he ascends again into the light—the period of sojourn 
of Our Lord in Limbo. Of that Coming, Virgil makes special 
mention, and the effects of the earthquake that at the Hour of 
the Death on the Cross shook Hell to its lowest depth, are apparent 
to the poets on their way. Annas and Caiphas “ with the others 
of that wicked council” lie crucified on the floor of Malebolge. 
Judas suffers in the lowest place, at the mercy of Lucifer. But 
Pilate, a familiar figure in the many infernal visions of preceding 
centuries, is here neither blamed nor praised. 

Yet if this despised and nameless shade “‘ who through 
cowardice made the most infamous rejection” is not he who 
refused the burden of the Keys, there is only one other to court 
comparison ; the one who washed his hands of the great respon- 
sibility, and delivered the Just Man to death. To him indeed 
the Gospels give neither praise nor blame, and exactly as the 
phrase describes the shade, Pilate lives in our historical conscious- 
ness; exactly in this fashion do our imaginations as children 
conceive and despise him. And it is true of him also, that 
“ Report of him the world permits not to exist.” For by tradition 
his end was obscure and miserable, and according to medieval 
legend his body lies tombless and hidden in a mountain tarn. 

For the legend is that the earth rejected the body of Pilate, 
who had slain himself to avoid further misery. It was found 
impossible to bury it in any spot near to the houses of men, for 
the demons who gathered around it made night hideous. It 
was thrown, heavily weighted, into the Tiber, but the demons 
gathered around it once more, lifting it into the air and creating 
a great noise and storm. It was thrown into the Rhone, and 
then into Lake Lucerne, each time with the same result. At last 
it was taken up into the mountains, far from human habitation, 
and thrown into a lonely mountain tarn, and to this day the 
place is of ill repute. 

With this story in mind (which was current in Dante’s time, 
and occurs in the chronicles of the century) it is curious to note 
the position of the cowardly shade in the Inferno, in relation to 
the hell of Virgil. Dante’s first Circle, which is Limbo, and 
therefore the dwelling-place of the virtuous pagans, follows the 
Aeneid closely : the crowd so eager to cross the stream of Acheron, 
the fierce-eyed Charon refusing passage to the living man, the 
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sages and warriors in the Elysian fields. No Christian name is 
mentioned until among the wind-swept souls of the second Circle 
we find Tristan the lover of Iseult, and Paolo with Francesca da 
Rimini. And this first group of all, the weary multitude who 
follow the whirling banner around the outer rim of Hell, and 
who, in sight of Acheron, are not allowed to cross over with the 
other souls, have also their counterpart in the Aeneid—the 
restless souls of those whose bodies are unburied. 

Perhaps the point is strained. Yet this interpretation seems 
to afford a natural transition from the pagan to the Christian 
idea. Pilate the pagan who cannot hope for burial, Pilate who 
knew Christ, yet crucified Him, who knew that He was just, yet 
delivered Him to the Jews because he feared to lose his office : 
the old and the new vision are combined in this shade despised, 
who moans at the door of either Hell or Hades, with that mingling 
of pagan and Christian lore that is throughout to characterize 
the Commedia. 

K. C. MACDONALD. 
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Failing United States diplomatic intervention 

The Mexican in the cause of humanity or any effective re- 
Persecution. sult of the Mexican Catholic economic boycott, 
there seems to be nothing that Catholics can 

do except petition Providence to grant speedy relief to the per- 
secuted Mexican Church, and to spread by every means in their 
power the truth about the situation. Propaganda on behalf of 
the persecutors, aided by an indifferent or secretly sympathetic 
secular press, makes this latter an immediate and constant neces- 
sity: Our weekly papers are doing great service in detailing 
the facts and exposing the fallacies of the anti-Catholic cam- 
paigh, but very little has been done by Catholics in the secular 
press to uphold the cause of Christianity. The secular papers, 
left to themselves, although open to the humanitarian appeal, 
have too little knowledge of what the Church stands for in a 
Catholic nation to be competent critics of events affecting her, 
and the average Editor or writer may safely be credited with 
quite a definite bias against the Church which dulls his sense of 
justice. Zhe Times published a leader on July 30th showing that 
it fully understood that the Mexican persecution was an instance 
of “laicité of the most extreme type "—the Zaicité which prompted 
the pagan Roman State to endeavour to abolish the first Chris- 
tians, which proscribed the exercise of religion during the French 
Revolution, and which has run riot of late in Russia. Whena 
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gang of atheists attains power in a modern State, its first policy 
is to attack the only obstacle which can prevent its entire free- 
dom of action. The State, i.e., themselves, must be supreme. 
That impalpable power, reflected in the Christian conscience and 
embodied in the Catholic Church, which gives civil authority. 
its force and prescribes also its limits, is intolerable to the dis- 
believer, and he cannot but do his best to destroy it. With the 
decay of Christianity outside the Church, the tendency to make 
the State omnipotent becomes everywhere noticeable. Yet there 
is a strange reluctance on the part of lovers of freedom to recog- 
nize that conscience, the allegiance of the soul to its Maker, 
upheld and guided by the spiritual authority of God’s Church, is 
the only effective check on State despotism. Sweep away in- 
stitutional Christianity and Czsarism is restored. Certain Liberal 
and Labour Members of Parliament recently protested to the 
Hungarian Prime Minister against what they termed “political 
prosecutions for conscience,” now proceeding at Budapest. Yet 
faced with the far more atrocious attacks upon conscience per- 
petrated by the Calles Government these “friends of Hungarian 
freedom” are dumb. As these politicians illustrate Mr. Biglow’s 
creed—“ I du believe in Freedom's cause Ez far away ez Paris is,” 
they might reasonably be expected to extend their sympathies 
to the New World as well, But worse than mere reticence is the 
spirit that records iniquity but leaves it uncondemned,. A Zimes 
correspondent, writing (Aug. 1oth) on “The President’s Policy,” 
states without comment: “It [the Church] also owned great 
treasures of gold and silver plate, noble altar-screens of silver, 
and riches which in the present impoverished state of the country 
the Government felt could be better employed than in reposing 
in the ancient edifices they adorned.” Surely this is cowardly 
cynicism in the extreme! It insinuates that the wealth devoted 
to God’s service is misused, that the persecutors are animated 
solely by the desire to alleviate the general poverty, that pro- 
perty, if only it belongs to a religious body, may be freely 
alienated by the State; it tries to throw a veil of reasonableness 
and altruism over a brutal piece of brigandage. Some day a 
Labour Government in this country may think to improve its 
finances by seizing the property of the National Church. It 
will find justification enough in the writings of such “detached” 
observers as this 7imes correspondent. 


It is said that the educated classes in Mexico, 

Where are the : . E S h h 
Catholic as in various European States, have sat rather 
Laity in Mexico? lightly to their ancestral faith, and affected 
a superior sort of “liberalism” which is only 
one step removed from anti-clericalism. Anyhow, there must 


* Reported in The Times, July 30th. 
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be something defective in the lay-organization of this Catholic 
land when such anti-Catholic outrages as we witness get even so 
far as the Statute Book. There is a melancholy sameness about 
the history of all the Latin American States, exhibiting the per- 
ennial conflict between the natural and the supernatural, which 
exists in every community as in every individual, transferred 
by the influence of secret societies to the political sphere. At 
this moment Guatemala is conducting an anti-clerical campaign 
of its own, which only the greater abomination of Mexico pre- 
vents from being much noticed. We have no inner knowledge 
of clerical affairs in these countries, but we are quite prepared 
to find that churchmen have made mistakes, have not always read 
the signs of the times aright, have not carefully worked out the 
social implications of their creed, have not fully realized their 
Master's ideal of service. After all, it is an old reproach that 
“the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.” It is right that the Church should lavish 
wealth in the worship of God—money can have no higher use—but 
it is not right that the poor of Christ should be neglected. If a 
choice had to be made, clerics should prefer to be conspicuous 
for the exercise of the works of mercy than for the possession of 
beautiful and costly churches; though, of course, they may law- 
fully aim at both. However, whether through lay apathy or 
clerical discouragement, the fact seems to be that the defence 
of the Church as a visible corporation, in Mexico and other 
Hispano-American nations, has been left almost altogether in 
the hands of ecclesiastics, and the only defence which they can 
employ is that of the lamb under the assaults of the wolf: they 
can rebut false accusations but they cannot meet violence with 
violence. The Mexican Hierarchy in their April Pastoral, Bishop 
Kelly of Oklahoma in the Commonweal for Aug. 4th, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference of America, other Catholic prelates 
and papers in the States, the Osseruatore Romano for Aug. 1oth, 
as well as our press at home, have vindicated the Church in 
Mexico from the anti-social calumnies heaped on her by her foes, 
but we do not read of organized Catholic lay federations, com- 
posed of men of position and influence, standing up for their 
spiritual Mother, by voice and vote, by pen and protest, in any 
of the Mexican States. With some 95 per cent of the popu- 
lation Catholic in creed, it seems incredible that the infamous 
Constitution of 1917 should ever have been passed or allowed 
to remain in existence. In defence of Catholic education we 
in this country, pusillus grex, have time and again withstood the 
Parliamentary might of secular majorities, and maintained our 
claims. It is true that we have not had to face an armed des- 
potism, wholly unscrupulous in method and unchecked by any 
public opinion, but the question always recurs—Why was such 
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a despotism ever allowed to get or retain power in a Christian 
land? Please God, out of the crucible into which the Mexican 
Church has been cast, she will arise strengthened and purified 
to continue her saving work. But unless her lay-members learn 
from this bitter experience to be loyal and energetic in her de- 
fence, their own civil and religious rights will always be, as now, 
at the mercy of the first rebel who can command an armed force. 


’ Critics of the Church’s action on society are 

The Function of the : ; , : 
Church rarely consistent in their charges. If she is 

in Educatica. prominent in all good works, educational, 
social, scientific, she is accused of going be- 

yond her sphere and interfering with secular activities. If she 
lives in a community whose cultural level is low, then that lack 
of civilization is laid to her sole charge. As Newman long ago 
pointed out, she is held responsible for all the moral and social 
defects of Catholic countries, irrespective of history, race, or 
actual surroundings. Lately 7'4e Zimes published a Supplement, 
wholly devoted to Spain, and on the whole doing full justice 
to that ancient land, both in its historic past and its living present. 
Only on the point of education did it fail in stating the whole 
case. An article by a Jesuit Father, although mainly concerned 
with statistics, recalls the significant fact that in 1821, 1841, 
and 1855 the educational property of the Church and of religious 
teaching Orders was confiscated by the State, which yet neg- 
lected to put anything efficient in its place. Side by side with 
this, however, is an article written with the object of blaming 
the Church for the backward literary development of the country, 
and, of course, ignoring all the difficulties put in her way by 
anti-clerical Governments. The writer does not understand the 
attitude of the Church in this matter. She would be false to her 
mission if she did not insist on her rights, which are God's rights, 
in education. And her children must be taught those truths of 
revelation of which she is the guarantor and guardian, and trained 
in that morality which is their recognition in conduct. There can 
be otherwise no real education: the right of the State to secure 
for its citizens a certain degree of literacy, although a real right, 
is by comparison quite secondary to this. Accordingly when the 
State tries to interfere with the Church's right to teach her child- 
ren their religion, and insists on giving no place, or a quite 
subordinate one, to the chief element in cultural development, the 
Church is bound to resist. Hence the opposition of the Church in 
Spain to the efforts made to secularize education—a resistance un- 
fairly characterized by 7he Times writer as “a struggle for the 
political supremacy of the Church.” Let the State only show 
a sense of the paramount importance of religion in education, 
and we may be sure that it will find active co-operation on the 
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part of the Church, to remove the reproach of illiteracy stilk 
attaching to so large a proportion of Spaniards. 
; » ~The same tendency to shut the Church out of 
“The eae secular activities, as if there were any form 
the Coal Crisis, ©f human enterprise without an ethical bearing, 
has been illustrated by the prolonged outcry 
in the English papers against the attempt made by certain English 
Bishops and Nonconformist Ministers to bring about peace in 
the coal dispute. The scandal and folly of that disastrous quar- 
rel, the prolongation of which is a sad reflection on the capacity 
both of the Government and the disputants, is so manifest that 
every sincere endeavour to end it merits the welcome of the 
Christian. Yet because these good people, in trying to get the 
opponents into contact and agreement, rather loosely described 
themselves as “ representatives of the Christian Churches "—a title 
which the Press promptly took as meaning “ official delegates "— 
and because they ventured to suggest one point of policy—a re- 
newed subsidy—which public opinion now condemns, they have 
brought upon themselves a continued flow of obloquy quite out 
of proportion to their offence, and suggesting the latent anti- 
clericalism which the defects of the Establishment and the “ poli- 
tics” of Nonconformity are apt to engender. What they did 
they had every right to do. Their self-description was accurate 
enough, for what is a Bishop if not representative of his flock? 
And the various Dissenters are all prominent in their denomina- 
tions, Their action was a sensible attempt to end a suicidal 
strife, and no admirer of Cardinal Manning’s intervention in a 
similar dispute can blamethem. Their suggestions were doubtless 
open to criticism: that presumably was why they were made: 
at any rate, they were deserving of something more sympathetic 
than the hopeless zon possumus of the Premier. The miners, no 
doubt, are very badly led by their representatives. Mr.Cook’s 
utterances show little sign of prudence, and his counsels generally 
spell disaster. But on the other hand the action of the Govern- 
ment, in taking away the one substantial advantage which a pro- 
longed struggle had won for the miners, was not conspicuous for 
wisdom. Advance in wages may be neutralized, and often is, 
by advance in prices, but a gain of leisure remains a permanent 
boon. The Government has been criticized, not without justice, 
for not doing more towards implementing the Samuel Report, 
in fact, for doing nothing but what that Report condemned. If 
at the start it had won the confidence of the miners by insisting on 
reorganization Jefore any changes were made in hours or pay, 
it might by this time have had the mines working again. But 
just when the promotion of confidence in fair dealing was all 
important, the Government suddenly gave up trying. Mr. Baldwin, 
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kindly and enlightened though he is, has seemingly been power- 
less to act in the spirit of his speeches, and has allowed things to 
drift. Yet it is much more important to restore the men’s good 
will than to lengthen hours or lessen wages. A contented man 
may well do more work in seven hours than a man with a griev- 
ance in ten. 


All honour, then, to the “Churches” for 

Applied making an attempt to check this policy of 
Christianity. © pessimism. They have reminded those con- 
cerned that they are not the puppets of iron 

economic laws but free and intelligent men, capable of dominating 
both natural and social forces to their own service. The Com- 
mission Report says that the coal industry can be made profitable 
both to owners and workers: if it is not so now, the causes as 
detailed in the report should be removed. The public paid 23 
million pounds for that Report, and it is the height of cynicism 
for the mine owners or miners, or, lastly, the Government, to 
treat it as if it were dead. Zhe Zimes' said of it—* No other 
proposals have a comparable basis of knowledge and authority 
and none contains the promise of that permanence which is essen- 
tial to the well-being, not only of the mining industry itself but 
of every other industry which, directly or indirectly, depends 
upon coal.” This Report, thus wisely described, the ecclesiastical 
suggestions make the basis of settlement. They recall that Sir 
Herbert Samuel, in the Memorandum, which gave occasion to 
the calling-off of the General Strike, recommended the renewal 
of the subsidy “for a reasonable period,” whilst deprecating any 
revision of wage-rates before sufficient assurances were given of 
effective reorganization. They advocate too the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration, by an impartial tribunal, of disputed points. 
The Report itself, be it remembered, asserted the general unde- 
sirability of lengthening hours, both on social and economic 
grounds. Thus the Bishops, emphasizing these points, have 
vindicated the right of Christianity to have a voice in these very 
mundane matters—a right which his Grace of Liverpool also 
utilized when he denounced, in words we quoted last month, the 
failure of private enterprise to fulfil its primary function—the 
support of the workers engaged jin it. The lock-out has now 
lasted sixteen weeks, and the loss to the country has been estim- 
ated at about 20 million pounds a week. Everybody, except 
these earnest ecclesiastics, has sat by with folded arms whilst 
the financial life-blood of the country’s industry has thus been 
draining away. The last great coal crisis, that of 1921, lasted 
only thirteen weeks and caused the loss of about 60,000,000 
working days. The present stoppage is even more disastrous 


* July 26th, 1926. 
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and, occurring as it did after the facts had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Samuel Report, even more unjustifiable. Aspeaker 
at the British Association pointed out that the “miners had lost 
in wages, through industrial disputes since the formation of their 
federation a sum which would have enabled them to buy up, lock, 
stock, and barrel, the whole of the collieries of the country. In 
voluntary absenteeism they had lost an equal amount. The com- 
munity had lost at least four times the present capital value of 
the collieries.” 


This is the result of running an industry on 


“3 pene purely economic lines, not allowing moral 
mismanaged. Considerations any effective voice. Colossal 


fortunes have been made through coal, yet the 
industry is now so impoverished that it cannot support all engaged 
in it. The money, in other jwords, has not been put back into 
the industry in due proportion. Strikes, obstinate and often 
wanton, have wasted resources and lost markets. Suspicion and 
ill-will have brooded like a miasma over a calling which, with 
cheerful co-operation, might have been an unending source of 
wealth. It is suffering now from too much economics and too 
little ethics. It may still be redeemed on the lines of the Re- 
port, for the Report insists on openness, sincerity, and fair-deal- 
ing. But those desirable qualities are moral not economic, and 
it is the part of Christianity to inculcate them. If only those 
concerned had supported, years ago, the Catholic Social Guild 
and, in later days, the Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford, as 
these vastly important institutions deserved, the principles of social 
justice, preached so clearly and emphatically by Leo XIII., might 
have made much more headway, and the workers, who are not 
communists, would not be at the mercy of leaders drawing their 
inspiration from Karl Marx. If from every Catholic pulpit the 
‘“‘applied Christianity” of Leo were more frequently heard, the 
workers would at least have had a chance of learning their 
genuine rights and their essential duties, Bishop Hensley Henson, 
one of 7he Times correspondents who deprecated the Bishops’ 
interference, implied that it was all the more impertinent as 
Labour was now well able to look after itself. One day Labour 
will surely realize that fact, and it will greatly concern the rest 
of us, Bishops and all, whether Labour in absolute power will 
follow the Gospel of Christ or the Gospel of Marx, It is for the 
educated classes to give the lead in this matter. Yet through- 
out the whole of its unedifying history, godless Capitalism has 
never conceded anything to humanity except under compulsion 
and to-day would take back all that it has hitherto yielded if 
only it dared. Conscious of that spirit opposed to him, the 
worker fights with blind and dogged courage, when regard for 
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his own immediate welfare would prompt him to give in. We 
must Christianize Capital before we can Christianize Labour, 
and the outcry of the well-to-do against the “ Bishops’ move” 
shows how hard a task is before us. 


Sa The British Association meeting at Oxford 

The ete provided few thrills for the public. The 
Oxford. atmosphere on the whole was painfully ortho- 

dox., There was no repetition of the stormy 

scenes which occurred when last the Annual Meeting had a Royal 
President, and Huxley sparred with Wilberforce over the animal 
descent of man. To-day the scientist is more cautious and the 
theologian better informed. Still, we cannot agree with a 7imes 
writer that there is to-day “unanimous acquiescence in the fact 
of evolution” as a result of Darwin's work. Evolution of species 
is not a fact—i.e., a truth resting upon indisputable authority or 
convincing evidence,—but a more or less plausible theory, not 
more plausible or better supported than that of specific creation. 
It is easy, as Professor Osborn has done, to arrange fossil skull- 
fragments, often conjecturally restored and supplemented, in an 
order which suggests ascent to the final type in man. But this 
assumes the truth of the theory that there was an ascent, and 
that these fragments formed steps in its progress. Evolutionists 
are too fond, on the strength of wide generalizations, of ignoring 
the complete inadequacy of the various suggested processes of 
evolution, and the many formidable difficulties left unexplained 
by their theory. They should be content to hold it at best as 
a working hypothesis, and endeavour to accumulate facts which 
really suggest its truth. The fact remains that, in spite of Mr. 
Osborn’s claim that the actual process of the formation of new 
species is under observation in several parts of the world, there 
is as yet no evidence that species, as we know them, are not fixed, 
there are no fossil remains proving the transition from one fixed 
species to another. It is difficult to see the force of the argu- 
ment used by the Professor that “no single fact has been dis- 
covered in botany, zoology, or palzontology hostile to [the theory 
of] the origin of species by descent with modification.” What 
does he expect? A specimen of creation-in-process? Surely 
in any case the sudden appearance of species in a given stratum 
without any observable connection with forms in the preceding 
strata is to some extent hostile to his theory. On the other 
hand, no one out of Tennessee now holds that each of the enor- 
mous variety of species now existent came from an ancestor 
directly created by God. That is to say, it is commonly held that 
the original elements, few or many, must have been endowed 
with potentialities of evolution into a series of allied and closely 
similar forms. No one can contemplate the so-called leaf- 
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insect, for instance, the back of which has taken the form of 
a perfectly veined leaf, green or dead, and imagine it directly. 
made by God: so clearly does it point to survival due to protective 
shape and coloration. And once this principle is admitted, the 
case for organic evolution, which generalizes from instances like 
this, is wonderfully strengthened. However, we are glad to 
note that Professor Osborn owns that “our enhanced knowledge 
has made the problem of the causes of the origin of species 
infinitely more difficult even than it had appeared to Darwin.” 
In other words, Dame Science is becoming less “cock-sure” than 
she was in her giddy and irreverent youth, although she is still 
too prone to turn assumptions and hypotheses into facts. 


This is most noticeable in the conjectures re- 
— garding the origin of man’s body. A number 
Pre-Adamites.  °f widely isolated skeletal remains are grouped 
and arranged and classified with a quite un- 
founded assurance. Jones is always reading papers, on the 
Stanislaw—or on the Isis—and reconstructing from dubious bone- 
chips animals extremely rare. And, less justifiably still, from 
those reconstructed skulls and whatnots, he deduces moral charac- 
teristics and habits, with far more aplomb than does the phrenolo- 
gist at the fair. The process is interesting and, considering the mass 
of detailed knowledge and the long observation needed to make 
it possible, the results are clever and plausible. Yet not only 
the inhabitant of Dayton, Tenn., but the ordinary Christian may 
ask how these conjectures square with God's revelation, that the 
human race has descended from one pair of humans. Bible 
chronology does not worry us: the records are vague enough to 
allow for all the time the palzontologist thinks he wants, but we 
cannot doubt that men existed long zons ago who were very far, 
physically and intellectually, below the standard of the present 
race. Are they our ancestors, or may we hold that they represent 
extinct races, prior to and not connected with Adam and Eve,—a 
sort of rough draft made by the Creator before He constructed 
the finished product in Paradise? The latter hypothesis would 
get rid of the difficulty of supposing that, after the Fall, there 
was a complete degeneration of the human race from which it 
only gradually recovered—an idea which finds no support in reve- 
lation,—or of imagining our first parents, created spiritually per- 
fect, as Scripture supposes, yet little removed from the brute in 
intellect and body. The Church is silent on the tenability of 
the pre-Adamite idea,! and no one has any right to assert it as 
a fact. The problem, what is the relation between prehistoric 
man—Neanderthal, Cromagnon and the rest—and the race des- 
cended from Adam, is still unsolved and perhaps insoluble, 


* See ‘Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine,”” by Archbishop Sheehan. Vol. 
II., p. 56. 
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The Malthusian theory—that the race tends to 
‘os = ee omen " outstrip the provision of food and co con- 
Figment. sequently, some day the earth will be over- 
crowded—a theory on which is based, however 
prematurely, one of the arguments for the vicious practice of 
artificial sterility—was, we learn with relief, definitely discouraged 
at a sectional meeting of the Association. The President of the 
Agricultural Section, it is true, drew the usual alarming picture 
of the annual increase of mouths demanding food, on a globe of 
limited capacity, but other speakers were more reassuring. Vast 
areas of the globe still remain uncultivated, intensive culture 
can be greatly increased, food-stuffs can be more effectively pro- 
tected from damage, and more economically used; in any case, 
the incidence of the pressure on subsistence, in the world as a 
whole, is indefinitely remote, and it is folly to worry ourselves as 
to the solution of a problem which is of the Creator’s making and 
for Him to answer. Yet,so empty are the argumentative quivers of 
the eugenists that they will continue to support their immoral 
suggestions on this exploded apprehension. Let us not be too 
ready to credit reports that, in one country or another, pressure 
on the soil compels emigration, and might justify the seizure of 
foreign territory. There is no land at the present day which 
does not easily support its inhabitants. Even Japan teems with 
food and can even export food. The alarmist predictions of 
Malthus and his followers have uniformly proved false, for they 
did not envisage all the facts and all the possibilities. God's 
Providence, finally, can be trusted to see to the welfare of the 
world He has made. 


The seething pot of the Balkans continues to 

The “still vext” boil and bubble, and, if it were not for the 
Balkans. League of Nations, which embodies, however 
imperfectly, the public opinion of Europe, we 

make no doubt that those ebullient nationalities would,on one pre- 
text or another, presently be at each other’s throats. But the 
intrigues of the politicians and the spitting and snarling of the 
jingo press are kept more or less in check by the presence at 
Geneva of the League Secretariat, with its eye on potential 
breakers of the peace and its mouth to the ear of all the European 
chancellories. The very existence of the League has a pacify- 
ing influence, for those excitable folk now know that any overt 
breach of their obligations under it will meet with speedy rebuke 
and, perhaps, humiliation. It may not be so with the Great 
Powers, which sometimes show an inclination to repudiate the 
League when it does not suit their interests, but although the 
League is not yet strong or inclusive enough to coerce them, it 
is something that the lesser Powers whom it befriends and pro- 
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tects should be restrained from pursuing their racial quarrels 
to the detriment of European peace. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that peace is now a concern of the whole world, and 
that the’world at large has a right to insist on its observance by 
its constituent members. It is quite true that there are a num- 
ber of unredressed grievances amongst the Balkan States, but 
there are also tribunals, like the World Court, which exist for 
the settling of international disputes. War is only justified in 
default of any other means of defence or assertion of rights. In 
the League and the World Court those means are now provided, 
not yet in their full development, but sufficiently operative to 
make war a wanton crime against human society. The Balkans 
will, we trust, come to recognize that, Last year, Greece and Bul- 
garia were promptly called to book for forgetting their League 
obligations: recently, trouble has arisen between Bulgaria and 
her neighbours—Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, and Greece—which only 
the influence of the greater Powers has kept within diplomatic 
bounds. The causes of quarrel seem to be twofold; first, the 
illtreatment of Bulgarian minorities incorporated in those three 
States; and secondly, the efforts made by those minorities and 
their sympathizers at home to redeem lost territory. The ill- 
starred policy of France after the Armistice in flooding these 
belligerent nations with arms has made force seem the natural 
means of regaining national rights. The trouble is accentuated 
by the inability of Bulgaria to control the various revolutionary 
Komitaji bands, composed mainly of dispossessed Macedonians, 
who keep the frontiers ina state of alarm. Some day, an indig- 
nant League will insist on the demilitarization of the frontiers 
between these States—a measure which has already kept Turkey- 
in-Europe from any military contact with her neighbours. Lately, 
however, common sense seems to have prevailed. Greece and 
Jugo-Slavia have settled their points of dispute amicably, and 
Bulgaria, the armaments of which, of course, are rationed by 
the Versailles Treaty, is dealing with her accusers in a con- 
ciliatory fashion. 


The League of Nations has an anxious time 
4 The League ,. before it this month. Germany’s claim to be 
epends on Public . , . 

Opinicn. admitted to the Council, and the various other 
adjustments of the League constitution sug- 

gested by her admission, are to be discussed. The League will 
be, as we have often said, what the nations wish it to be. At 
present it reflects too much the traditions of the old diplomacy, of 
which we see the workings in the recent Spanish-Italian treaty— 
the pursuit of special advantages to the neglect of their wider 
reactions. It must be supported by the various peoples as the 
sole imaginable preservation against war, and the waste of human 
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resources that precedes war. And the support of the various 
peoples must be organized in each State by the thoughtful, the 
far-seeing, and the Christian. They must supply the motive- 
power without which the machinery of the League will stand 
idle. At St.Germains, in 1920, a Convention to Control the 
Trade in Arms and Ammunition was signed by 23 Powers, in- 
cluding U.S.A., the British Commonwealth, France, Italy, and 
Japan, but it was never ratified by the Western Powers: ,the 
various armament firms saw to that: and, as a consequence, the 
vast Chinese Republic has been able ever since to indulge ‘in 
a succession of civil wars with the most up-to-date weapons. 
There is a matter in which the League needs the active support 
of the ordinary citizen and the practical Catholic. An excellent 
lead was given this year to the latter by the French institution of 
Semaines Sociales, which held its 18th Annual Session at Havre 
at the beginning of August, and chose for its subject “ Catholics 
and International Life.” Catholics from England belonging to 
the Catholic Council for International Relations, the Catholic 
Association, the Catholic Social Guild, and other societies were 
well represented, and various speakers discussed both the re- 
quisites of, and the obstacles to, international harmony. Only 
by a constant ventilation of principles not always evident, and 
of facts very often obscure, can the pressure of public opinion 
be brought to bear against the vested interests that thrive on war. 


Considering the work of incomparable value 

Shall “G.K.’s_ which Mr, Chesterton is doing in his G.X.’s 
Weekly” die? Weekly, it seems incredible that he should not 
find, amongst Catholics alone, sufficient back- 

ing to make the enterprise a success, Yet at the moment it 
seems that this unique paper, which alone amongst secular journals 
applies to our modern industrial system the Catholic principles 
of social reform, may have to cease publication from lack of 
financial support. It looks as if Pope Leo’s teachings had made 
very little headway amongst us—a surmise which is made more 
probable by many other indications. Yet never was a time when 
the advocacy of Christian relations between the various com- 
ponents of industry was more necessary for the preservation of 
civilization. Socialism is bankrupt, Communism has received 
its death-blow from Russia, Capitalism in its modern form is 
proving more and more inadequate to supply human needs pro- 
perly. Only the philosophy of the Catholic Church can save 
the situation, and Catholics are heedlessly allowing to be stilled 
the one voice which, with every variety of eloquence and logical 
force, is advocating that philosophy. One need not agree with 
G.K.C. in all his particular views: we consider him too one- 
sided and unqualified, for instance, in his treatment of temperance 
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reform, of the United States, and of international peace: but 
there can be no question but that he stands for Catholicism in 
the main issues of life—property, marriage, liberty of conscience 
—and it'will be a lasting reproachito English-speaking Catholicism 
if it allows its champion to be silenced for want of a few shillings. 


A welcome sign of the progress of the great 
Doctor John J. Encyclopedia called “ Universal Knowledge,” 
Wynne, S.J. which is being projected by the founders of 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” is furnished by 
the appearance of an illustrated pamphlet giving specimen articles, 
maps, and pictures. The design is much more comprehensive 
than that of the former enterprise, and aims at providing sound 
and accurate information on all subjects of knowledge treated 
without any apologetic or controversial intention, but, of course, 
assuming the truth of the facts of revelation and the great basic 
certainties of Catholic philosophy. An imposing preliminary 
list of contributors is published in the drochure, but one may be 
pardoned for dwelling exclusively upon one who is proving the 
driving force in this undertaking, as he was in the earlier one, the 
Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. His wide outlook and genius for 
organization, exhibited in the production of the “Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” are a guarantee of the success of this new and 
greater project, and the fact that this year he celebrates his 
Golden Jubilee in the Society merely emphasizes the range of 
his experience without denoting any failure of his powers. The 
Catholic University of Washington showed a gracious apprecia- 
tion of the occasion by conferring on the jubilarian a Doctorate 
in Sacred Theology, and we are sure that that greater University, 
which has been brought into touch with him by his prolonged 
literary labours, will join his fellow countrymen in wishing Dr. 
Wynne many further years of fruitful work A.M.D.G. 


THE EDITOR. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Atonement, Lectures on [Catholic Summer School at Cambridge, 
Catholic Times, Aug. 13, 1926, p. 9]. 

Elevation at Mass, Origin of the [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, Sept. 
1926, p. 254]. 

“ Statolatry” anti-Christian [P. L. Blakely, S.J., in America, July 31, 
1926, p. 375]. 

Sterilization, Ethics of [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Aug. 
1926, p. 1123]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, Foreign Catholic Misconceptions of [J. Keating, S.J., 
in Month, Sept. 1926, p. 248]. 

Milner and the Veto [Catholic Bulletin, July, 1926, p. 721]. 

Mexico, Truth about [Bishop Kelly in Commonweal, Aug. 4, 1926; 
p. 321}. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh: the Hindu mystic, Estimate of his character 
[Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Aug. 1, 1926, p. 331]. 

Science and Religion, Eminent French Philosophers declare no con- 
flict between [P. M. Perrier in Revue Apologétigue, Aug. 1, 1926, p. 534]. 

Tyrol, Race persecution in the [A. Raybould in /rish Monthly, Aug. 
1926, p. 407]. 

Y.M.C.A., Proper Catholic Attitude towards [R. Hull, S.J., in 
Examiner, July 10, 1926, p. 329]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholic Evidence Work in U.S.A. [W. E. Kerrish in America, Aug. 
7, 1926, p. 394]. 

Catholic Views on the Land [Catholic Times, Aug. 13, 1926, p. 16]. 

Catholics and International Peace: the Semaine Sociale at Havre 
[Documentation Catholique, Aug. 14, 1926, p. 193: Catholic Times, Aug. 
13, 1926, p. 12]. 

Crime not a Disease [J. J. Walsh in America, July 24, 1926, p. 347]. 

Lithuania, Christian Democrats of [J. B. Koncevicius in America, 
July 31, 1926, p. 369). 

Over Population of the World, No danger of [H. Somerville in Catholic 
Times, Aug. 20, 1926, p. 11]. 

Peace, work for: The Catholic Union of International Studies [G. de 
Reynold in Commonweal, June 30, 1926, p. 208]. 

Rome, Improved Conditions of Religion in, under Mussolini [Catholic 
Bulletin, Aug. 1926, p. 843]. 

Tauleigne, Abbé, Martyr to Science [Catholic Bulletin, July, 1926, 
P- 731}. 














REVIEWS 


I—THE PASSING OF AN IDEAL! 


HE nation has of late been so deafened with the clamour of 

the political press, which identifies His Majesty’s opposi- 
tion with “ Socialism ”’ and that with ‘“‘ Bolshevism,” that the 
title of this book may come as a surprise to not a few. Yet Mr. 
Clayton, who has been within the Labour Movement in this 
country during the stirring years of which he writes, is correct, 
both in his use of the word “ Socialism’ and in writing of its 
“ decline” of recent years. For, though the term “ Socialism ” 
has been applied by timid folk to anything from the dogmatic 
Marxism of Lenin to the “ Christian Democracy’ of Pope Leo 
XIII, it should not be used except for those theories that demand 
State monopoly in productive property. It was economic and social 
theories reposing upon that principle which began to spread 
throughout this country in the early eighties, which gradually 
captured the imaginations of both the leaders and the rank and 
file of wage-earners, which became almost a test of earnest 
“ Labourism ” about the end of last century, and which have 
now declined to something like a ritual-chant, perfunctorily 
performed by Labour politicians at the opening of Trade Union 
Congresses. The leaders of the Labour Party and the older 
organizers of Trade Unions were brought up on “ Socialist ” 
formule. When they were much younger they probably believed 
in them. But experience of “ practical politics’ is a severe test 
of idealism and few there be who can come through it unscathed. 
What in the eighties of last century was a persecuted, idealistic 
sect and in the nineties became almost a triumphant crusade, 
ten years later already had begun to change to a mere programme 
of social reform. The thing was a generous revolt against Capita- 
lism and all its works; but it, too, was founded upon false 
principles (it was, indeed, but the shadow of the evil thing it 
opposed) and it could not endure. It became entangled in the 
ugly mesh of party politics and capitalism soon had no more to 
fear from it. So now Mr. Clayton has written its history, and 
very well he has done it. His book will not please our Labour 
politicians, for it parades uncomfortable truths. Nor, it is to be 
feared, will it please the more out-of-date Catholics, who, brought 
up in their youth on little Protestant manuals of Manchester 
Economics and still fed daily on the same fare by the Protestant 





‘ The Rise and Decline of Socialism in Great Britain, 1884—1924. By Joseph 
Clayton. London: Faber and Gwyer. Price, 12s.6d. net. 1926. 
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Morning Post, are shocked at Catholic social teaching when they 
encounter it and imagine it is “ unsound.” But all who realize 
that the Church Aas firm principles of social morality and that 
no reform can be successful—nay, no system can endure—unless 
it be founded on that rock, will welcome and learn much from 
this frank and authoritative record of an imposing structure that 
toppled and fell because it was founded, like the system it attacked, 


on the sand of false principles. 
L.A.T. 


2—ANGLICAN APOLOGETICS' 


N reviewing a book such as “Essays Catholic and Critical” 

a Catholic is bound to show himself to some extent unsym- 
pathetic; for here is a book which has usurped his name and 
yet proposes or plays with views which are utterly rejected by 
the true Catholic. It is a pity that this should have to be the 
first and last word on these Essays, because there is so much 
all can admire scattered up and down the pages. They are, for 
instance, far more specifically Christian than the Essays in 
“Foundations” with which they challenge comparison; in fact, 
had the name Christian been substituted for Catholic the title 
would have been partially true and certainly less misleading. 
And it is a welcome sign of the change of mind in England in 
recent years to find so much of the best English scholarship en- 
gaged on the defence of orthodoxy, however watered down. 

Professor A. E. Taylor's more recent writings have already 
established his reputation as an apologist of the first order of 
Christian philosophy, and his essay in this volume on the 
Vindication of Religion will, if anything, enhance it. Perhaps 
the most interesting section of his essay comes when he attempts 
to use as material for a proof of God's Existence the evidence 
of what is called religious experience. Suggestions towards such 
an argument have already been made by Catholic writers in “God 
and the Supernatural,” but Prof. Taylor develops it at length 
and brings in the necessary precision, so that one awaits the 
verdict of Catholic philosophers with interest. The difficulty of 
course is to avoid the merely subjective,—the error of Modernism. 
One other remark before leaving Prof. Taylor’s essay. I hope 
it may not sound offensive, but I seem to detect in his writing 
a faint note of what, if it were exaggerated, might be called 
“priggishness,” and is maybe a too self-conscious Anglicanism. 
His manner is that of a clergyman when his matter is that of the 
priest. 


+ Essays Catholic and Critical. By various writers, edited by E. G. Selwyn. 
London, S.P.C.K. Pp.x. 451. Price, tos. 6d. net. 
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Amongst the other essays those of Mr. Thornton, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Will Spens deserve special mention because of their re- 
spect for and adherence to Catholic traditions and theology. 
Moreover, being scholarly and thoughtful, they have consider- 
able apologetic value. Having lived among “the Egyptians” the 
authors show a close acquaintance with rationalism and Pro- 
testantism and, knowing their vulnerable sides, they are able to 
tdleal some very deadly blows. Mr.'Thornton has not, I think, 
grasped the full significance of the word personality in Catholic 
philosophy, but he makes, nevertheless, a brave attempt to show 
that the dogma of Three Persons in one God is a luminous mys- 
tery, since our own experience of union and personality are so 
far from contradicting it that they may be said to point upward 
to their mysterious but perfect consummation in it. Similarly 
on the problem of free will and grace, Mr. Mozley has some in- 
teresting suggestions which are well worth consideration. Mr. 
Williams, defending Baptism and the Eucharist, is excellent 
in his criticism of the Higher Criticism and the hypothesis of 
Mystery Religions, whilst Mr. Will Spens finds that his own re- 
flections on the Sacrifice of the New Law have led him to a 
position not far removed from that of P. de la Taille. 

So much then for praise. And when all is said, it remains 
true unfortunately that these Essays fail utterly in their main 
purpose. They wish to offer a form of Christianity which is 
both Catholic and Critical, and it cannot be done when Criticism 
is really rationalism and the deadly foe of Catholicism. Catho- 
licism means ultimately obedience to the word of God, and reason 
cannot tamper with what is held on God’s Authority. It follows, 
therefore, that faith must take precedence over unguided reason, 
and that those who would claim to be Catholics and judges of 
the tenets of Revelation at the same time are running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds. The title of the book, then, 
is a contradiction in terms, and the inevitable consequences are 
seen throughout the book. There is no unanimity in teaching 
and no authority to which they can or will concordantly appeal. 
One throws over inspiration, another seems to cling to it, another 
turns the doctrine of Original Sin into a myth, and another writes 
vaguely about “mystical experiences” when upholding the fact 
of the Resurrection, while still another defends the Mass, which 
can have no meaning without the facts of Original Sin and the 
Resurrection. Not unexpectedly, therefore, one can detect a 
malaise in the tone of the whole book, and an earnestness to de- 
fend, though what precisely is to be defended is left undecided. 

As a good example of this building without straw and with 
strengthless zeal, the essay of Mr. Wilfred Knox may be taken. 
He wishes to find a ground of authority, and since he will not 
admit that of the Vicar of Christ—for that would be incompatible, 
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he thinks, with what he desires to keep—he looks around for a 
theory. He does not realize that such a search is of the essence 
of Protestantism, and so he substitutes for the Catholic doctrine 
one which of itself can never verify anything. He writes that 
the test of a doctrine “will be in its power to survive and exer- 
cise a living influence on the general consciousness of Christendom 
over a wide area of space or time.” Hence the faithful of 
Christendom at the present day are far better off than the early 
Christians; hence too the certainty of early Popes and early 
Councils was ill-advised because time might bring many changes 
in mankind's experience! One may well ask would St. Paul 
have given his blessing to such a view if proposed ‘by some 
Galatians! If the reader consult p.117, he will find without 
further trouble the impossibility of the test when applied. The 
truth is that Mr. Knox, like most of the contributors, is hood- 
winked by the word “experience,” for when they think they are 
free from Protestantism they are unaware that its poison still 
works strongly in them, thus according belief to what is so 
subjective and unsatisfactory as a test. 

Catholicism holds that faith is first and foremost an intellectual 
act. Of course experience accompanies it, and indeed where 
faith is practised, the experience grows richer and corroborates 
truth and deepens insight. But Anglicanism and “Anglo- 
Catholicism” will never understand why Catholics must show lack 
of sympathy, until they have detached themselves from their love 
of the word experience and its concomitants, modernism or 
rationalism. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


ATHER J. Brodie Brosnan is dissatisfied with some of the recent 

theories about the Mass, and accordingly has tried in The Sacrifice of 
the New Law (B.O. and W.: 6s.) to avoid their defects and present 
a clear and acceptable doctrine based chiefly on St. Thomas. Certainly 
the doctrine he proposes in these pages is carefully and clearly worked 
out. Whether it will prove acceptable is another matter. His critics will, 
no doubt, fasten on his interpretation of St. Thomas and his explanation 
of the meaning of sacrifice. Father Brosnan has, moreover, at times a 
persuasive manner and his controversial methods, thank God, are always 
courteous. His view suffers, we think, by contrast with that of P. de la 
Taille in neglecting the significance of the Resurrection. Handicapped 
by this omission he is least satisfactory when giving the reasons for 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
For the rest, those who know and hold P. de la Taille’s views will be 
able to test for themselves the force of Father Brosnan’s criticisms, and, 
we fancy, will be able with the aid of the Mysterium Fidei vigorously to 
defend them and even carry the war into his opponent's camp. 
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BIBLICAL. 


During the last century few biblical questions have been discussed 
with more passion than that of St. John’s authorship of the New Testa- 
ment writings attributed to him. In Die Ersten Gegnes des Johannes- 
schriften (Herder, Freiburg) Bishop August Bludau, of Ermland, points 
out that the modern opponents to their authenticity,ignoring the strong and 
incontestable evidence of historical tradition, have to fall back on “‘interior 
criteria," such as were put forth already by adversaries in the second 
century, who, according to Irenzus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Filastrius, 
and other early historians, attributed the Johannine writings to the 
heretic Cerinthus, a contemporary of St. John. The author’s keen analysis 
of the available sources, made with all the complicated apparatus of 
modern historical investigation, rejects the current opinions in support 
of those early opponents and refutes their modern followers who try to 
make capital out of that early opposition. As he shows clearly, the root 
and centre of those ancient arguments is to be sought in Rome, where at 
the beginning of the third century the “ Alogoi,” as Epiphanius calls 
them, attacked the authenticity of the Apocalypse in order to refute the 
Montanists with their chiliastic expectations, and were later joined by 
Caius. The book is a valuable contribution to the vast literature already 
existing on this subject, as it gives a more or less exhaustive genesis 
of the rise and growth of the opposition to St. John’s authorship and a 
critical exposition of the weakness of those “inner criteria’ on which 
the suppositions of adversaries—ancient and recent—are based. Its read- 
ing requires no small exertion on the part of the reader, as it deals with 
some of the most intricate problems of Biblical Science. 


SCRIPTURAL. 


Simple Bible Stories, by Mrs. E. Dwyer Gray (Gill: 1s. 6d.), is meant 
for very little children, and that they have taken to it is made plain 
by the fact that it is now in its seventh edition. 

The Divine Song Book; A Brief Introduction to the Psalms, by S. 
J. Brown, S.J. (Sands: 3s. 6d.). This modest little work is packed with 
useful information, and people who have no time for methodical study 
of the Psalter will find here much solace and profit for both mind and 
heart. Even busy priests would probably be delighted with Father 
Brown’s book and discover in it fresh incentives to devout recital of 
their office. 

LITURGICAL. 

Desclée and Co., of Tournai, have sent us a copy of their edition of 
the Rituale Romanum (black cloth, 4s.). The print is large, clear and 
easily readable, and there is a most useful supplement containing the 
“Cantus Varii” from the Vatican edition and the Solesmes Books. The 
book is thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The late Bishop Vaughan, untiring writer and preacher as he was, 
left on his lamented death an ascetical treatise for priests, still unpub- 
lished save in the pages of an ecclesiastical journal. This has now been 
printed in two volumes with the title The Minister of Christ (Herder: 
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16s. the two). A Bishop, possessing the fullness of the priesthood, is 
technically in the “ perfect state,” and no one can be better fitted to 
invite the clergy to a life of moral perfection and to “ point the way.” 
Everything in this work indicates that the author had the highest ideals 
and yet could sympathize with human weakness whilst showing how it 
can be strengthened. 

The excellently printed and tastefully produced series of devotional 
classics, which Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne call Zhe Orchard 
Books, has lately been enriched by Nos. 8 and 9—An Epistle of Jesus 
Christ to the Soul, by John Lanspergius of the Charterhouse, trans- 
lated by Philip Howard, 19th Earl of Arundel. It has been fittingly 
and thoroughly edited, with an Introduction by “ A Monk of Parkmins- 
ter.” No.g is St. Peter of Alcantara’s Treatise on Prayer and Meditation, 
translated and edited by Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M. The republish- 
ing of these old-time treatises helps to show how uniform and consistent 
is the ascetical tradition in the Church, as their use will help to main- 
tain it. 

As ritual and ceremony have been introduced into the Church’s public 
worship to symbolize divine things, it follows that an understanding of 
the liturgy should be part of the ordinary equipment of the Catholic. 
Hence the utility of a book like Liturgical Sermonettes for the Child- 
ren’s Mass (Herder: gs. net), by Rev. F. .A. Reuter, a voluminous 
composer of pulpit oratory, which explains the meaning of the various 
ecclesiastical practices in a manner intelligible to young minds. The 
book, no doubt the outcome of experience, will help others to do likewise. 

The Abbé A. Sicard, a well-known French Church historian, has just 
published the second part of his Sunday homilies, La Parole du Maitre 
(Gabalda: 10.00 fr.), taking in the period from Pentecost to Advent. 
The subjects are suggested by the various Sunday Gospels, but there 
are sermons also for the greater feasts which .occur during that time. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


About Margaret Clitherow, by Lady Lindsey Smith, was written by 
a wife who is a Catholic, for her husband, who is a Protestant, with the 
intention of its being read by him alone. Those who read it will be 
grateful to the friend who persuaded the authoress to publish it, because 
the story of the holy martyr is so charmingly told (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have just issued the fifth 
revised edition of the Life of Francis Thompson, by the late Everard 
Meynell. This fine, compact biography is now better worth the reading 
than ever. 

A Rhymed Life of St. Philip, by Ralph F. Kerr (Sands: 3s. 6d.), may 
appeal to busy people both young and old who would not have the 
courage to tackle Capecelatro. The rhymes are very simple, but it 
must have been very difficult all the same to get St. Philip’s crowded 
story into them, and the author is to be congratulated on his success. 

Owing to the Chicago Congress, Cardinals have become almost as 
familiar figures in the United States as they are in Italy, and Mr. James 
J. Walsh’s latest book, Our American Cardinals (Appleton and Co.: 
tos. 6d.), will be sure of an appreciative welcome from his fellow country- 
men as showing that the highest dignities of the Catholic Church are 
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not incompatible with a thorough patriotism and a life of service to 
the community as well as to the Church. Mr. Walsh has had the singular 
privilege of knowing personally each of the seven great ecclesiastics 
with whom he deals—the three who are dead—Cardinals McCloskey, 
Gibbons, atid Farley—and the four still happily with us—Cardinals 
O'Connell, Dougherty, Mundelein, and Hayes. Very different personali- 
ties, each yet resembles the rest in democratic simplicity, capacity for 
work and apostolic zeal, and their lives read like an inspiration. Capital 
photogravures of each of them adorn the book. 

Father Georg Schurhammer, already well known by numerous publi- 
cations bearing on the life of St. Francis Xavier, which are translated 
into sixteen languages, gives us in Der Heilige Franz Xaver, der Apostel 
von Indien und Japan (Herder, Freiburg: 6.00 m.) a first instalment of 
his fifteen years research-studies on a subject which he has made his 
own. Based on primary sources, such as about 4,000 original as yet 
unpublished letters and contemporary documents, it is not only historic- 
ally reliable and complete, but throws quite a new light upon the 
character and career of the great pioneer of faith in the East. We 
must add that the existing biographies of the Saint are corrected and 
brought up to date in many essential points, and incidentally such mis- 
leading secular accounts as that of Mr. Hannay in the April number 
of Blackwood (see THE MONTH for July) are completely refuted. Written 
in a fascinating style and with historical intuition, it makes delightful 
reading, and will not fail to promote fresh devotion to the Saint 
and his missionary ideals. The book, which is meant to be a fore- 
runner to a great biography extending over four volumes, is enriched 
by nine instructive pictures and a valuable map of St. Francis Xavier's 
missionary journeys, drawn up by the author himself. It deserves the 
widest’ circulation, and we hope that like his other publications it will 
be translated into other languages. 


HISTORICAL. 


Episodes in the History of England, 55 B.c—1066 a.D., by Arthur 
J. Ireland (Longmans: 6s.), contains in an expanded form several ad- 
dresses which were broadcasted from 2LO during the past three years. 
They are very interesting, and though inevitably scrappy and incom- 
plete, ought to be useful in the lower forms of schools and in the 
nurseries. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


The pernicious heresy that Christ’s seamless robe has been rent, 
that His promises have failed, that His Church is divided into several 
parts at variance with each other in doctrine and worship, permeates 
the whole of an earnest little book called The Practice of the Christian 
Religion (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 3s.6d. net), and composed 
of papers read by “Catholics of the English Obedience” at the South- 
ampton Anglo-Catholic Congress last year. It makes pathetic reading, 
as it shows how a false fundamental theory can distort the vision of 
good and zealous men and make them see, not double but even triple, 
the one City set upon a Hill. 

The zeal of the “ Anglo-Catholics"” is not merely devoted to seeking 
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a clear, authoritative basis for their belief—a search which logically 
leads to Rome—but also to applying the Christian principles which are 
in them to the practical work of the world around. We have seen this 
zeal exercized in C.O.P.E.C., but that ‘‘ undenominational”’ effort, elabor- 
ately organized as it is, does not content the “ Anglo-Catholics’’ who 
met at Keble in July, 1925 (and if we mistake not this year also) and 
have published their deliberations in a booklet Towards a Catholic 
Standard of Life (Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 2s.6d. net). We 
Catholics can go most of the way with these sociologists, if indeed not 
further, in criticizing the existing industrial and social order, and we 
welcome the vigour and energy with which they follow the Christian 
ideal. 

The Western New Testament, by the Rev. E. E. Cunnington, M.A. 
(Routledge: 5s.) is a translation based on the authorized version but 
which attempts to get rid of the irritating archaisms that are scattered 
so liberally through it. Mr. Cunnington has gone about his task rever- 
ently, and has carefully avoided lowering the dignity of the sacred text. 
The pages of THE MONTH are not the place for detailed criticism of his 
effort, but we can state that he is ‘as conservative as clearness will 
allow, and though we may quarrel with some few of his renderings, we 
cannot but admire the care and pains he has taken to get them right. 
The book is beautifully printed and bound. 


FICTION. 


That Fool Moffett, by E. C. Scott (Herder: 7s. 6d.), is a novel on 
the mixed-marriage theme. Moffett was a fool because he neglected 
his religion and married the wrong girl. The story tells us how he 
came to wisdom at last. It is pleasant and interesting and ought to 
take its place beside the many volumes of Isabel C. Clarke. 


VERSE. 


Those who have made the acquaintance of Mother St. Jerome’s gentle 
muse in ‘ The Garden of Life” will be glad to know that the poems of 
that book (now out of print) have been reissued in The Path of Joy 
(Sands: 5s.) with others, which so far had lain buried in various periodi- 
cals. Religious poetry is the most difficult of all poetry to write, and 
though Mother St. Jerome is not a Francis Thompson she has achieved 
much beauty in these quiet pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scouting for Catholics, published by The Boy Scouts Association, 
25, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.,. is a perfectly delightful account 
of the Scout Movement as studied from a Catholic angle. It is sure to 
make a convert to the cause of every man and woman, girl or boy into 
whose hands it falls, because it is so well drawn up and so full of 
infectious enthusiasm. There is an admirable little sketch of scouts in 
all kinds of poses and situations on every page. We are not told the 
price but it is probably twopence. It is not every day that one sees such 
a splendid twopence worth. 
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Plato is Dean Inge’s favourite Father of the Church. In his 
Hulsean Lectures, The Platonic Tradition on English Religious Thought 
(Longmans: 4s.), he maintains that besides the Catholic and Protestant 
types of Christianity there has been from the beginning a third, which 
may be called either the Platonic Tradition, or the Johannine type, or the 
Mystical, or the Spiritual Gospel. This the Dean makes plain in his 
own religion, and he pleads for its wider diffusion. The Cambridge 
Mystics and such poets as Wordsworth were its best exponents in 
this country. What does this religion consist in? It is hopeless to 
try and explain it to matter-of-fact people, but it seems in the main 
to be a theory of values. It is very much up in the air, very aristocratic 
and very snobbish. Moreover, it is all wrong. God help the East 
End and Wigan and Timbuctoo if this is the true way of salvation! 
Of course, Dr. Inge, being a cultured man, says many wise and true 
things, but it is dreadfully difficult to fix them. Reading him is like 
“Eating pea-soup with a fork,” as Jowett said of hearing F. D. Maurice. 

Latin and Greek in College Entrance and College Graduation Re- 
quirements is the title of a “ Dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of the School of Letters of the Catholic University of America in partial 
Fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy"’ (The Catholic Education Press: $2.50). The author of this 
pamphlet is Brother Giles, M.A., and his work is a monument of patient 
labour. So, too, is that by the Rev. F. W. A. Dickinson, M.A., who 
has submitted a dissertation to the same Faculty on The Use of the 
Optative Mood in the Works of St. John Chrysostom ($2.00). It is a 
revelation to see the results of intensive study of this sort in a restricted 
field, 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A stirring account of the C.E.G. and a fervent exhortation to Catholic 
Youth to take their part in its apostolate is contained in a reprint from 
the Amplejorth Journal by Dom Anselm Parker, O.S.B., entitled Catholic 
Evidence Work (Catholic Records Press, Exeter: 4d.). His Eminence 
the Cardinal contributes a commendatory foreword. 

Among the new issues of the C.T.S. are the following: A Poor 
Clare, being a sketch of the life of Mother Marie Berlamont, by Alice 
Dease; St. Dunstan, by Rev. J. M. Routledge; The Forty Hours, with 
introduction by Rev. J. R. McKee, of the London Oratory; St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, with introduction and notes, compiled by Rev. 
Robert Eaton, of the Birmingham Oratory; Between Ourselves Again, 
being a further series of interesting “‘talks’’ to boys, by Joseph O'Connor; 
Clerical Celibacy, an excellent, well-written pamphlet, by Dom A. B. 
Kuypers, O.S.B.; Jews and Catholics, by Rev. A. F. Day, S.J., the 
leading authority on the subject; The Church of England and Reunion, 
being a reprint of Father Woodlock’s well-known Roman lecture; How 
to Make Mental Prayer, a good translation by Rev. F. Pritchard, of 
Abbé Chenart’s instructions on mental prayer according to the Sulpician 
method; Modern Communism, by Rev. L. Watt, S.J., a first-rate con- 
tribution to a most important subject; St. Aloysius, by Father Martindale, 
one of the liveliest and most inspiring pamphlets the C.T.S. has ever 
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published; St. Stanislaus Kostka, by the same, and hardly less good to 
read; Driftwood, being some well-told stories, by Janet L. Gordon; 
The Black Bag, containing four pleasant short stories, by Miss L. E. 
Dobrée. 

The following are reprints: Maria Magnificata, by Rev. R. F. Clarke, 
S.J.; The Sacred Heart, by the same; Prayers to the Sacred Heart; 
The Holy Gospel according to St. Luke and The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, both edited by Archbishop McIntyre; A Little Book 
of Indulgenced Prayers; An Easy Method of Mental Prayer, by Father 
B. Wilberforce, O.P.; Preparation for First Confession and First Com- 
munion, by Rev. J. Lane; His Visitors, by Mother St. Paul; The Sacred 
Heart and the Holy Souls; A Book of the Mass; A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine; Indulgences for Sale!, by Father Thurston; The 
Fires of Smithfield, by Dom D. Pontifex, O.S.B.; Reasons for Being 
a Catholic, by Dom E. Horne; Psycho-Analysis and Christian Morality, 
by Rev. E. Boyd-Barrett; The Catholic Evidence Guild, by F. J. Sheed; 
Catholic Answers to Protestant Charges, by G. Elliott Anstruther; Be- 
tween Ourselves, by Joseph O'Connor; Praying to Saints, by Rev. Sydney 
Smith, S.J.; Some Pages of Franciscan History, by Father Paschal 
Robinson, O.F.M.; Are we Roman Catholics?, by Rev. E. C. Messenger; 
St. Anthony of Padua, by Dominic Devas, O.F.M.; Catholics and the 
Bible; The Priestly Vocation, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R.; “ Bloody 
Mary” and “ Good Queen Bess,” by Mgr. Benson; The Church Catholic, 
by B. Costelloe; The Duties of Parents, by Rev. B. Wolferstan, S.J.; 
The Holy Rosary, by Mgr. Provost Ryan; St.Catherine of Siena; The 
Conversion of Miss Drane, by Rev. B. Wilberforce, O.P.; The Great 
Schism of the West, by Rev. S. Smith, S.J.; St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
by Mrs. John Dillon; The Carmelite Order, by Rev. B. Zimmerman, 
O.D.C.; Papal Supremacy and Infallibility, by Rev. S. Smith, S.J.; St. 
Francis of Assisi, by Father Oswald, O.S.F.C.; A Talk to Catholic Wives, 
by a Catholic Woman Doctor; Gemma Galgani, by F. M. Capes; The 
Duties of Married Life, by Cardinal Mercier; The Bible Only, by Rev. 
F. M. de Zulueta, S.J.; The Rectory Ghost, by Grace V. Christmas; 
Trumpeter’s Rock, by a Nun of Tyburn Convent; Dinny and St.Anthony, 
by M. E. Francis; The Great White Bed, by Sophie Maude; The Rider 
of the Night, by Rev. J. Lane; A Happy Penalty, by Rev. David 
Bearne, S.J. 

Other recent publications of the C.T.S. are four excellent leaflets on 
St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus. There is one for boys and one for young 
men on each Saint (1d. each, 1s. per hundred). 

The Australian C.T.S. have recently issued a pamphlet on devotion 
to Our Lady, entitled The Heart of a Princess Royal, by Rev. M. 
Watson, S.J. The price of each of the above is twopence. 

Recent issues of The Catholic Mind include articles on Catholic 
Broadcasting (May 8, 1926), Social Reform (June 22, 1926), The Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress (July 22, 1926), and an interesting historical ques- 
tion, Catholic Toleration in Maryland (July 8, 1926). 
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